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CHAPTER I 
CASTING THE DIE 


SITTING in that musty room of books and mem- 
ories, the two men made a vivid contrast. The 
family solicitor, white-haired, his clean-shaven 
face a network of fine wrinkles, smiled with 
gentle patience at the youth resting in a chair 
on the opposite side of the table that was covered 
with papers. Wise with the gathered experience 
of years, the solicitor understood the boy’s 
feelings, and sympathized with them. 

“I knew your father so well. I would do 
anything, Richard,” he said; “you have only 
to ask me. I feel in a measure bound to see 
that your future is made as comfortable as pos- 
sible.” 

“‘That’s awfully decent of you, sir,” was the 
reply, “‘but I’m afraid I must worry along on 
my own. Beggars can’t be choosers—not that, 
apart from your kind offer, I’ve had anything 
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to choose from up to now!” the young man 
added ruefully. 

“Then there is all the more reason why you 
should let me help you to get a position,” said 
the elderly adviser, who was trying to curb 
the restless spirit of youth. “Sir Joseph Martin, 
the banker, happens to be a client of mine; 
I feel sure that if I gave you a letter——”’ 

“You may think me a fool, sir,’ interrupted 
Richard Marr, “but I can’t accept a favour of 
that sort. What I do [’m determined to do on 
my own, without any help. The past week 
has been a revelation to me,” the young man went 
on. ‘“One would have thought that there would 
be plenty of openings for an Oxford man. Yet 
nobody seems to want me; nobody I have 
interviewed up to now has even been willing 
to pay me a living wage in return for a university 
training. Rather ironical, isn’t it? When I 
think of all the money the poor old guv’nor 
wasted on me it makes me want to tear my 
hair ! 

“*Still”’—seeing that the solicitor was about to 
bring more guns to the attack—‘‘this continually 
being turned down has had one effect upon me. 
It’s been a pretty rough experience and I don’t 
mind telling you that I’ve felt it, But it’s made 
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me determined to keep pegging away—and on 
my own. As I said before, whatever I do I’m 
going to do without help of any kind. With the 
best will in the world, Sir Joseph Martin, or 
anyone else who gave me a start through your 
introduction, would feel at the back of his mind 
that he was performing an act of charity. 

“TI know I can’t afford to have scruples,” 
Richard continued, “but I’m not sufficiently 
used to the new conditions yet to be able to 
receive charity. I feel sure you will understand 
what I mean, even if I am putting it very badly. 
I’ve still got a few pounds between me and the 
workhouse, and, as I say, I shall worry along. 
Something will turn up. At the same time,” 
holding out a hand to the solicitor, “I must say 
you’ve been awfully decent to me. I shall never 
be able to tell you how grateful I am, both for 
shouldering so much of the worry in connection 
with the poor old guv’nor’s affairs as well as 
in offering to find me a job. But if you were in 
my place I expect you would feel exactly as I 
do about the matter.” 

Mr. James Golightly smiled a trifle sadly. 

“I am an old man, Richard,” he said, “and 
when one is old one is inclined to be pessimistic 
and doubtful. The world is apt to seem a crueller 
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place than perhaps it is. But when I was twenty 
I remember that I used to laugh at difficulties. 
Yes, Richard, if I were standing in your place 
I feel sure that I should be saying the same as 
you are now. You have your father’s spirit, 
Richard—the spirit which made a rich man out 
of a poor boy, even if this awfully sudden crash 
caused him to become penurious once more. 
I have the utmost confidence in you, but you 
must promise me that if ever you really want help 
you will let me know somehow; I shall not 
fail you.” 

Clasping the boy’s hand, the solicitor turned 
away. The law has no business to be sentimental, 
but this youth was the only son of the man who 
had been his friend for many years. Besides, 
as he had said to himself, James Golightly was 
getting, if he was not already, an old man, and 
age begets sympathy. 

“Keep in touch with me, Richard,” he begged, 
as the young man opened the door. 

“Certainly, sir; directly I have made any 
sort of show you shall be the first to hear the 
glad news—I promise you that.” 

A kindly November sun was lighting up the 
musty, dusty corners of the Temple as Richard 
Marr stepped out into King’s Bench Walk. 
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Up on the roofs birds were twittering cheer- 
fully. 

Marr had always loved that charming sanctuary 
round which the tumult of one of the busiest 
parts of London beats in vain. The Temple, 
with its quaint old-world air, had an atmosphere 
of dignity that appealed irresistibly to him. 
Years before, he remembered, when he had first 
gone to call on James Golightly, he had promised 
himself, in a boyish fit of fancy, that when he 
became older he would study for the Bar and be 
the proud possessor of a set of chambers in that 
haven of rest and learning. 

As he turned into the lane which led to the 
teeming Strand he stopped to have a last look 
at the familiar buildings. He had made up his 
mind to leave London as soon as possible, and it 
would perhaps be a long day before he should 
walk those historic stones again. 

Then out into the deafening tumult of the 
Strand, that wonderful world’s highway, he 
went, to take, as he reflected bitterly, his pur- 
poseless part in a procession of busy men. 

Although his thoughts were not pleasant, 
Marr moved with an easy athletic grace that 
marked the man in perfect condition, and many 
a pallid-faced City clerk, noting the deep tan 
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of his face, the well-cut clothes, and the general 
out-of-doors air which Marr carried, envied him 
in their hearts. They fancied him to be what 
he looked—a young man of fashion and leisure 
who spent more time on playing-fields than in 
dusty and smelling London streets. 

A month before, had these pallid-faced clerks 
seen Richard Marr, and made the same con- 
jectures about him, they would have been right. 
Now they were wrong—hopelessly wrong ! For 
while Richard had then been a wealthy young 
aristocrat with pronounced sporting tendencies, 
he was now almost penniless, and without any 
visible means of improving the fortunes that 
had irretrievably been ruined by the terrible 
financial crash which had shaken Throgmorton 
Street to its foundation-stones, and had killed 
the man whom it had cast into the bottom- 
less pit of despair, never to look out of it again 
before his death, which came in the tYagically 
short space of four days. 

Even now the young man told himself that he 
could not hope to understand how it had all hap- 
pened. Apart from cashing his handsome allow- 
ance cheques when at his public school and 
university, he had had practically no experience 
of money affairs; but, according to the family 
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solicitor, a week of wildly jumping European 
markets had caused a fortune which had been 
valued at nearly half a million pounds to vanish 
as though into thin air. With the recklessness of 
a true gambler, Laverton Marr had plunged 
into complete disaster. In trying to make a 
coup which would startle Throgmorton Street, 
he had lost practically every penny he possessed. 

The wreckage was indeed Olympian in its 
completeness, Not only had the handsome house 
in Lowndes Square gone, but the private belong- 
ings of the ill-fated financier had also been swept 
away. When Golightly, the family solicitor, 
was able to see even a little daylight, it was per- 
fectly plain to him that the young man who had 
been so cruelly treated by Fate would have a 
wardrobe of clothes, but very little else. He 
did not know—because Marr had not told him— 
that most of that wardrobe had already been 
converted into cash. At the time of his walking 
aimlessly down the Strand, wondering what on 
earth he should do next, Richard Marr had two 
suits of clothes and about twenty-five pounds 
in notes with which to face the world. 

He was waiting, with a stream of others, for a 
gap in the traffic that was pouring down Welling- 
ton Street, when he felt his arm suddenly pulled, 
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“Mr. Marr !” said an excited voice. 

Turning, the gloom went from the young fellow’s 
face. Catching hold of the hand of the man who 
had accosted him, he worked it up and down 
like a pump-handle in his excitement. For this 
was .a man from his old world—one whom he 
knew, liked, and respected. 

“Johnny Bell!” he almost shouted. ‘Good 
man! Let’s go to a place where we can 
talk.” 

A broad smile on his face, the other fell into 
step. 

Marr was embarrassingly poor, but this, as 
he told himself and his conscience, was an 
occasion—an occasion to be honoured! Fabi- 
ano’s was obviously the place for lunch, and to 
that famous and extremely expensive restaurant 
he led his companion. 

“It’s good to see you again, Mr. Marr,”’ said 
his guest, when the coffee-and-cigar stage of 
the sumptuous meal had at last been reached. 

“Not half so good as it is to see you, Johnny,” 
replied the young man, turning to the old Inter- 
national footballer who had been engaged that 
season in coaching the Oxford University Asso- 
ciation team. “I had a bad fit of the blues 
just about the time I met you—or, rather, you 
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met me—and seeing you cleared them away 
wonderfully.” 

“J heard about your trouble, Mr. Marr,” 
said the old International sympathetically, “and 
I am very sorry—sorry for your own sake and 
sorry for the sake of the team. We aren’t likely 
to find such a centre-forward as you, Mr. Marr. 
It was a bitter blow to me to hear that you had 
left and was not coming back. I believe I know 
a footballer when I see one—I ought to if I don’t 
—and it’s my firm opinion that you would have 
been one of the six best centres playing in England 
this season. Billy Martin at Cambridge will 
chuckle, but Ill be hanged if I shall! I suppose 
you will turn out for the Corinthians regular 
now, sir?” 

Marr heroically stifled a groan. The memory 
of what he was losing and would continue to 
lose was almost too much for his self-control. 

“T’m afraid not, Johnny—much as I should like 
to, of course! The fact is, I’m rather badly 
up against things. I shall have to give up 
playing football, because—well, because I can 
no longer afford it. I don’t mind telling you, 
Johnny, that during the past week or so I’ve 
been walking my legs off trying to hunt a job, 
and I haven’t got one! Moreover, I don’t 
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appear to have the remotest chance of getting 
one. Seems funny, but I’m actually in want of 
money—really in want of it, I mean, not tempor- 
arily hard up. After paying for this lunch— 
keep that hand still, Johnny, or Ill upset 
your chair !—I shall have about twenty-two 
quid between me and the almshouse. So 
you see, Johnny, that my football days are 
over.” 

The other pulled hard at his cigar, and then 
he frowned. 

“IT hope things aren’t really quite as bad as that, 
Mr. Marr,” he replied seriously. 

“They really are, Johnny. I must think of 
getting a job before playing another game of 
football. The trouble is, however, that no one 
seems to want me.”’ 

The man who was probably the finest judge 
of a footballer in England leaned forward. 
There was an earnest expression on his weather- 
beaten face and a light in his eyes. 

“T know a good many men who would jump 
at a chance of giving you a job,” he said, 
“especially if they knew that it was me who had 
sent you.” 

“You do !” cried the young man unsuspectingly. 
“Well, that’s a bit of news! Who are these 
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unknown benefactors, Johnny, and what would 
they want me to do?” 

“Play football !’? snapped the other. “That’s 
all they would expect you to do.” 

“Play football, Johnny ?” Marr asked. “But 
they wouldn’t give me a job playing football 
and doing nothing else! Besides, as I have 
said, I can’t afford to play football now.” 

“Listen, Mr. Marr,” interrupted the man who 
for ten years had been the acknowledged finest 
inside-forward in the world, whose right foot 
had been worth a king’s ransom to his club 
and to his country—‘“‘I’m going to talk to you for 
a few minutes as though you were my own Son, 
and I hope you will pardon the liberty. You 
can shout my head off after you have heard what 
I have to say, but just be good enough to listen 
while I tell you what’s on my mind. 

“Ofcourse,” he went on, speaking more rapidly 
as he warmed to his subject, “‘the idea of playing 
football for money—as a professional—has never 
entered your head, you being a gentleman. 
I reckon you just about hate me for putting 
such a suggestion to you, but listen a minute to 
the facts. You are unfortunately up against 
it through rotten bad luck ; you can’t find a job, 
and you can’t afford to play football, which is 
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a thundering shame, for I’m willing to bet that 
next year, with constant practice, you would be 
wearing England’s colours ! 

“Now, I know a way by which you can over- 
come all these difficulties—by becoming a pro- 
fessional football player. By doing so you would 
get work, be decently paid—in a very short time 
you would be able to command the maximum 
wage—and you would be able to continue to 
play the game which you’re fond of. Now, 
please don’t interrupt until [ve finished ; I’ve 
got this on my chest, and I want to get it off now 
that I’ve got the chance. 

“In my time, professional footballers used to 
be looked down upon. ‘There were some black 
sheep about then, 1 am afraid. There weren't 
a great many of them, but they tainted the 
game, and got us players a bad name. But 
things have changed now. Some of the biggest 
business men in the country are directors of the 
best clubs, and this has had its effect upon the 
players. Men have to have good characters to 
play now for such teams as Hampton Villa, 
Midchester City, the Swifts, the Wanderers, 
and others. Many of the best players to-day 
are as good as gentlemen. And why not? 
They earn good money, they live healthy and 
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enjoyable lives, and they are the heroes of the 
crowd. 

“And there’s another thing. Each year foot- 
ball gets a firmer hold on the people. You can 
see that yourself. Look at the crowds which 
turn up to see the League games round about 
London—anything up to fifty thousand. Then 
think of the men who run the big clubs—the 
secretaries, the managers, the assistant-managers. 
Aren’t they all gentlemen, and haven’t they all 
got thundering good jobs? Brains count in pro- 
fessional football as much as in other things— 
more than in some—and a man with your education 
and general good style would quickly get a fine 
position in the football world, especially with 
the reputation you have made at Oxford. As 
soon as your playing days were over, and perhaps 
before, they would be after you for secretary 
or manager of a club. Now, how old are you, 
Mr. Marr ?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Just about the night age to be taking up 
serious football,” commented the old International. 
“I know for myself that you’re sound everywhere. 
You go about eleven stone, though a few pounds 
of that may come off with hard training. Other 
qualifications for the job which I’m sort of offering 
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you are that you can dribble almost as well as I 
used to be able to doin my best days; you can shoot 
well with either foot ; you will improve, or should 
do so, every time you play with a good team ; 
and you have a taking style which is bound to 
make you popular with the crowd. Summing it 
all up, I predict a good future for you, providing 
you steer clear of those things every young fellow 
ought to steer clear of. 

“And now I’ve said all I wanted to say. I 
must thank you for listening to me so well, Mr. 
Marr. You can shout my old head off if you 
like, but I shall stick to what I’ve said.” And 
Johnny Bell leaned his arms on the table and 
looked defiantly at the young man to whom he 
adjudged he had been giving good advice. 

“IT don’t know what to say, Johnny,” replied 
Marr, “but I certainly don’t feel like shouting 
your head off, as you put it. On the other hand, 
I am jolly grateful to you——” 

“Excuse me just a minute, Mr. Marr,” 
interrupted the old International, springing up 
from his seat like a jack-in-the-box and rushing 
over to speak to a somewhat cynical-looking man, 
dressed expensively, if not in the best of taste, 
who was about to leave the restaurant. 

Puzzled as to who the man could be, Marr 
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- watched the pair curiously. He saw Johnny 
Bell talking excitedly and motioning towards 
the table at which he—Marr—was sitting. The 
stranger did not appear to be showing much 
enthusiasm, but at length crossed the room, 
with Bell close at his elbow. 

“Mr. Marr,” said the old International, ‘“‘this 
is Mr. Millington, the manager of the Kensington 
Football Club, one of the best sides in the country. 
I have taken the liberty of informing him that 
you would be pleased to turn out for his team 
occasionally.” The words were accompanied 
by a look which said plainly, “Leave this to me ; 
I know better than you what to say.” 

“I am very sorry, Mr. Marr,” drawled the man 
who had been addressed, ‘“‘but although I thank 
you for your kind offer, I really cannot quite see 
how we can take advantage of your valuable 
services. You see, we have so many men on 
our books, and naturally they are all good players 
or we shouldn’t have signed them. I’m sorry——”’ 

“*T assure you there’s nothing to be sorry about !”” 
replied Marr, with a drawl quite as languid as 
that of the manager of the Kensington Football 
Club. ‘As a matter of fact, my friend Bell 
must have misunderstood me ; I told him I was 
going to turn out for an English League team, 
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but I didn’t say it was the Kensington Club. 
I hardly think their forward play is polished 
enough.” 

With a look of anger crowding out the cynical 
expression that his face usually wore, the football 
official turned away. He had made dozens 
of unnecessary enemies through that habit of 
bestowing insults upon well-meaning people. 

“That settles it, Johnny! cried Richard 
Marr, when the two were alone once more. “T'll 
get into Big Football as a regular player, if only 
to make that cynical ass regret his insult just 
now. I’m not kicking because he wasn’t keen 
on my playing ; it was the way he said it that 
made me mad !” 

“You'll make a bonny player,” said the old 
International, rubbing his hands; “you’ve got 
the right spirit !” 


CHAPTER II 
ON TRIAL 


THE tramcar stopped, and a young man, 
carrying a square leather bag such as footballers 
use for holding their clothes, stepped off and 
walked across the road in a Northern town. 

A small gate opened on to a broad cinder 
pathway. Beyond this towered some mighty 
embankments built in amphitheatre fashion. 
At the sight of them and of the big grandstand 
which flanked them on the right, the heart 
of the young man carrying the bag quickened a 
little in its beat; he had arrived at his destin- 
ation. 

Climbing one of the slopes, Richard Marr 
looked down upon a great expanse of green 
turf, at the rear end of which a number of men 
in football knickers and jerseys were practising 
shooting for goal. 

The bouncing of the ball on the beautifully 
clipped turf—which at that distance looked almost 
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like green velvet—and the “ping’’ that sounded 
as the foot of one of the players met it in a well- 
directed drive, fascinated the onlooker. He lost 
his worries and his anxieties. The magic thrill 
which a well-kicked football can give to a man 
who has the love of sport in his soul was holding 
him in thrall. In watching the man at outside- 
left drop across from the very touchline a ball 
that skimmed over the goal-mouth as gracefully 
as a swallow in flight, Marr forgot for the moment 
his real mission in coming to the ground of the 
Hollywood Football Club. 

The leather struck the cross-bar and bounced 
back into the field. With mock desperation one 
of the players lunged heavily at it, booting the 
ball with all his force. It sailed clean out of the 
field. 

As the sphere dropped directly in front of 
him, Marr raised his right foot a little. A neat 
tap, and the ball had been instantly subjected. 
Flicking it forward and upward with the 
point of his boot he caught it on the instep 
and sent it soaring back into the playing- 
pitch. 

As he picked up the bag which he had dropped 
for the moment, Marr was aware that the 
Hollywood players were looking at him curiously ; 
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and then the sound of a grunt behind made him 
turn round. 

He found himself facing a keen-eyed man of 
perhaps fifty, who was subjecting him to a frank 
scrutiny that took in everything; from the hat 
Marr was wearing to the football bag that he 
carried in his hand. 

“Got any business here ?” snapped the other 
in a tone which, while not exactly offensive, 
was almost brutally to the point. 

“T hope to have,” replied Marr equally briskly. 
‘As a matter of fact, I was just going to inquire 
where I could see the manager of the Hollywood 
Club. Perhaps you would be good enough to 
direct me.” 

“You don’t want any directing, my lad. I’m 
the manager of this football team. What’s 
your business ?”’ 

The man turned as he said the words, and Marr 
had flushed with anger at the apparent dis- 
courtesy, when the manager called over his 
shoulder : 

“T’m going to the office ; you had better come 
along as well.”’ 

“Sit down,” said the manager when he and 
Marr had arrived at their destination. 

The club official dropped into a chair and. 
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ran through a- few letters that were lying 
on the table; then he swung round in his 
seat. 

“Now, what is it? Football; I suppose 
that’s your game, isn’t it?” All the while that 
he shot out the questions the man was eyeing 
Marr keenly from beneath a pair of shaggy 
eyebrows. 

“Football certainly is my game,” smiled back 
the visitor. ‘It’s so much my game that Pve 
come a good many miles in order to aDOW you 
exactly what I can do.” 

In view of the other’s manner, Marr felt 
that a little self-esteem would not be out of 
place. 

“Why come to me? Been turned down by 
everyone else ?” 

“Why I came to you is a private matter, and 
it wouldn’t interest you if I told you, which I’m 
certainly not going to do. I'll come to the point 
at once, seeing that you are no doubt as little 
fond of wasting your time as I am of wasting 
my own. I am supposed by good judges to be 
able to play football. I shall cost you nothing 
in transfer fees, because I’ve never played as a 
professional. I intend to do so now, however, 
and if you don’t want to sign me on I dare say 
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I can find someone else who will. You are the 
first manager I have approached, by the way. 
Now, I’m not out to beg favours from you or any 
other man ; all I ask is a trial to see what I can 
do. I shan’t charge you anything for that, and 
if you are not satisfied after the trial I shall be 
very pleased to wish you good-day straight 
away.” 

Snapping out his words, the young man leaned 
forward and favoured Mr. Samuel Hollister, 
that astute judge of a footballer and a man, 
with a scrutiny that was as direct and as frank 
as his own. 

A dry chuckle that might have meant any- 
thing came from the football official. _ 

“You talk well,” he admitted grudgingly. 
‘Where do you play, and what crowd have you 
been playing with? You won’t mind telling 
me that, I suppose ?” 

“Ah, we seem to be getting to understand 
each other a little better,”’ replied the young man. 
“I play centre-forward. One of the most famous 
players that ever kicked a ball considers I’m 
some good in the position. No, I shan’t tell 
you his name—yet. You see, if I didn’t happen 
to come up trumps it would be a reflection on 
that chap’s judgment, and the man himself 

ae 
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happens to be a personal friend of mine. Neither 
do I intend to tell you what clubs or teams I 
have played in. If I did you might possibly 
expect too much, and be disappointed. I want 
to be fair to you as well as to myself. What I can 
do you shall see for yourself out on that field” — 
motioning towards the playing-pitch, which 
was hidden from view by one of the huge mounds 
that stood behind either goal; “but I want an 
absolutely fair show, without prejudice of any 
sort, and the sooner the better.’’ Marr looked, 
as he spoke, at the bag which was on the floor 
near his feet. 

‘‘What you got in there ?” demanded Hollister. 

“My references,’ smiled Marr. 

“References ?”’ 

“Yes—a pair of football boots. They’re the 
best references I could bring along !”’ 

A chuckle, still dry, but having a little more 
lift about it than the first one he had made, came 
from the manager. 

“You're an amateur—you’ve got it written all 
over you!” he said. “Unless I pick ’em up 
myself, I’ve never had anything to do with 
amateurs, especially the swell players. It’s my 
experience that these fine gentlemen let you down 
just when you particularly don’t want to be let 
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down. They won’t train properly, and you can’t 
speak to ’em or they'll pack their bags in a huff 
and be off. There’s many a manager who has 
woke up to find himself with a grey head, or no 
hair at all, on account of the directors putting 
amateurs into the team. 

“I remember years ago, when I was assistant 
to Robert Morrison, of Clayton Athletic, we lost 
the League championship through one of these 
gentleman-amateurs, He had played inside- 
right for the Occasionals that season, and in his 
day he certainly was a good forward. When he 
came to settle in this town the directors were 
after him like a lot of moneylenders pursuing 
the only son of a millionaire. We had a first- 
rate team, and were fighting neck and neck for 
the League championship with the Stars, but 
nothing would satisfy the directors but that 
they must bring in this amateur at inside- 
right. 

“As I said just now, it cost us the first place 
in the League. Mr. Amateur rolls up as big as 
life in a swell motor-car, and for the first quarter 
of an hour the only thing that could have stopped 
him was an earthquake. But after that—mercy ! 
He hadn’t trained, and there wasn’t a run 
in him, We played the rest of that match with 
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ten men, and lost two to one. If Earp, the 
regular inside-right, had been playing, we should 
have won ! 

“I’m telling you this,” Hollister went on, “‘to 
let you know that I’m not struck on amateurs. 
They always mean trouble ; at least, that’s my 
experience. These hobby-footballers make me 
tired ; if a man plays football for me he’s got to 
give his whole time to it, and be mighty good as 
well.” 

He did not have to wait long for his answer. 

“I have already replied to your first point, 
and I’m waiting for the chance to reply to 
the second. Am I to have that trial or 
not ?” 

“Er? Yes, you are! Ifyou can play as well 
as you can talk, you ought to be of some use. 
Come along with me.” 

Leading the way from the office, which had 
two brass plates affixed outside announcing that 
it was at once the headquarters of the Hollywood 
Football Club, Ltd., and the Hollywood F. .C. 
Supporters’ Club, he dared into the cinder-track 
which led round to the grandstand. Pushing 
open a door beneath the stand, he walked in. 

Following the manager, Marr had his first 
experience of the ample accommodation which a 
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modern professional football club provides for 
its players. The pair passed through a series 
of rooms. One, Marr saw, was a billiard-room, 
another a bathroom, and another a gymnasium. 
They stopped at length in a larger apartment 
than any of the rest. Here a number of players 
were changing into football clothes, which they 
took from lockers, each man having his own. 

“Sage !’’ called the manager, and a man who 
combined a bizarre taste in sweaters with what 
seemed a perpetual smile and pronounced 
pugilistic features, looked up from his task of 
massaging a man’s leg and then slowly crossed 
the room. 

He favoured Marr with a cheerful grin, which 
made Dick warm to him at once, in spite of his 
somewhat frightening appearance, and then he 
turned to the manager. 

“Yes, boss ?” he said. 

“These men are late turning up,” replied 
Hollister sharply ; “the rest have been out a good 
twenty minutes or more.” 

“Ah,” remarked the trainer, “the chaps on 
the ground are the new boys. ‘There’s no holdin’ 
"em, they're that keen! It’s early days yet; 
when they get older they won’t be out there 
before they need to be, tryin’ to catch your eye 
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and make you think that they’re real players ! 
Stull, they’re good lads, each of °em ; but when 
there’s the real thing to be done, why, here are 
the boys who’ll doit. That’s what you’ve got to 
consider, boss, even if one or two of ’em do crawl 
up five minutes or so late of a morning now and 
then.” 

The trainer of the Hollywood Club waved his 
big hand in the direction of the men whowere pull- 
ing on football boots and adjusting their jerseys. 
At the same time he bestowed upon the recruit, 
who could not help grinning, an illuminating wink. 

In the meantime a grim smile had flickered 
over the manager’s face. 

“‘They’re the boys who can do it, eh ?” he said, 
sardonically repeating the trainer’s words. ““Well’’ 
—softening slightly—‘‘it’s good to know that 
there’s someone in this town who believes in 
the team! But you’d believe in anything, 
Gunner ; you're just that sloppy sort.” 

Instead of being offended by this crude rebuke, 
Dick was surprised to find that the trainer 
evidently regarded the words as something in 
the nature of a compliment. 

“Yes, boss,’ he said emphatically, “with a 
centre-forward to take old Teddy Lyons’ place, 
this would be a team. It’s true that they’re 
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mostly locals, and that the rest didn’t cost the 
directors much more than a cab-fare apiece, 
but still, as I say, with a centre-forward this 
would be a team—some team! Wait and see if 
I’m not right! You can’t say I don’t know what 
I’m talking about,” he added, with a grin that was 
one part good-nature to three parts honest 
triumph. “Give me a centre-forward and I'll 
give you a team,” he repeated. 

“Well, here’s your centre-forward, or some- 
thing that looks like one in his ordinary clothes,” 
replied the manager, with a dry chuckle which 
was the nearest approach to real merriment 
that anyone in the Hollywood club had ever 
heard him make. ‘“‘This young fellow’—motion- 
ing to Marr—‘‘has come to me this morning 
holding out a sign in large letters: ‘Look how 
good I am!’ He’s a Bedford, F. N. S. Creek, 
Charlie Wilson, and Roberts rolled into one, 
according to his own account. He has almost 
made me think that he must have played football 
when he was at school. Anyway, I have promised 
to let him show us what he can do this morning. 
See that he has a locker, Gunner, and any stuff 
he may want—we’ve got to treat these Inter- 
nationals right, or they’ll be leaving us or com- 
plaining to the directors !” 
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“Don’t you mind what he says,” confided the 
trainer in a whisper as, much to the surprise 
of the regular Hollywood players, he piloted the 
recruit across the room, his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. ‘“Sam’s one of the best fellows 
in the business, really, only he seems to be always 
havin’ a row with himself. Can’t wonder he 
wants to bite everybody’s head off, can you? 
But, as I say, you mustn’t take any notice of what 
he says. The funny thing about Sam Hollister 
is that the more he’s pleased the more he talks— 
even if it is mostly bullying-like. He must 
have taken a fancy to you or he wouldn’t have 
got at you so much. Well, good luck; as I 
said before, we want a centre-forward, and we 
want him badly. Here’s a locker; you'll find 
everything in there that you need.” 

The cheery trainer departed to resume his 
neglected massage duties, and Marr, ashe changed, 
was free to study the men who would be his 
future companions, provided he survived that 
trial. 

They looked a curious combination of youth 
and age—in the football sense. Youth predomin- 
ated, but there were at least two men in the group 
that Marr reckoned must be nearly forty years 
of age—which, from the professional footballer’s 
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standpoint, is bordering on the antique—while 
there were three others in the thirties. The rest 
were of any age, Dick judged, from twenty-one 
or so to twenty-eight. 

When he had finished changing, Marr noticed 
the manager standing just outside the open door 
in close conversation with the trainer and a stocky 
figure in ared jersey. Hollister jerked his fingers 
at the recruit, and the player in the red jersey 
nodded his head. 

The latter—one of the veterans of forty— 
walked into the dressing-room. 

““All out, boys !” he said cheerfully, and rubbed 
his hands like a schoolboy. Later, Marr was 
to learn that although Ben (“Shorty’’) Warriner 
had been playing football for nearly twenty 
years, the game was still the greatest interest 
he had in life, next to his children. He had 
enough International caps to stock a hosier’s 
shop, and yet he rubbed his hands with glee at 
the prospect of a practice game played to empty 
terraces and a deserted grandstand. But 
Warriner’s enthusiasm, like his almost super- 
human energy, had long since passed into a 
proverb. 

When the extempore teams lined up, Dick, in 
the centre-forward berth of the “Blues’’, noticed 
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that the short, sturdy man was playing against 
him at centre-half. He realized then what the 
consultation between the manager, the trainer, 
and Warriner had meant ; he was to be put to a 
severe test ! 

The prospective ordeal did not daunt him ; 
instead, it acted as a spur. As he started the 
game by flicking the ball to his inside-right, the 
youth who was on his trial preferred to regard 
the fact as a compliment; it showed, at any 
rate, that he had been taken seriously. 

Dick Marr had but the haziest recollection 
of that practice game. All he remembered 
afterwards was that he had not spared himself ; 
from start to finish he had gone all out. He 
knew that he had a series of relentless but per- 
fectly fair duels with the short but redoubtable 
Warriner, who combined a marvellous agility 
with a determination that was equal, if it did 
not surpass, Marr’s own. Sometimes the latter 
made mistakes, and whenever he did Warriner 
was away with the ball before he could have any 
chance of retrieving it; at other times, he told 
himself, he was fortunate enough to leave his 
shadower behind him, and to weave onwards 
to goal. 

Towards the end of the game, luck—or so he 
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called it—gave Dick the chance he had been 
hoping and almost praying for. A lunge by one 
of his own backs set him going. Trapping the 
ball, he sprang with what seemed a simultaneous 
action into a fast dribble. Warriner slipped in 
the act of rushing forward to tackle, and the 
Blues’ centre was left with a clear field. Round- 
ing one of the opposing backs, who instantly 
challenged him, and leaving him standing by 
superior speed, Marr, when travelling top gait, 
shot hard and true while the other back was 
fiercely trying to hustle him off the ball. The 
leather was deposited in the far corner of the 
net ! 

That goal came as a revelation to the Hollywood 
team, for it was shot at an awkward angle while 
the recruit was travelling at great speed. Apart 
from the players, there were two other men who 
gave a start of surprise when they saw that goal. 
The name of one was Samuel Hollister and 
the nickname of the other was “Gunner” 
Sage. 

“Well, what do you think ?” grunted the man- 
ager to the trainer. 

“Looks to me as though Santa Claus has sent 
us the centre we want,” returned the trainer. 
“But here comes Shorty ; ask him.” 
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Warriner’s opinion was short but succinct. 

“He’s the goods !” he said decisively. “Sign 
him before some of the big fellows get hold of 
him, and offer him half the earth and the Crown 
Jewels thrown in. If I wasn’t just a born fool 
I wouldn’t have run about after him as I 
did.” 

Shorty Warriner, as fine a type of professional 
player of football as ever laced up a boot, went 
off to change. 

Not a word was said to Marr until he got back 
into his own attire. Then Sage, the trainer, 
touched him on the arm. 

“Boy, the boss wants to see you in his office,” 
he said. “He told me to tell you. You're all right ; 
don’t mind what he says. And get all you can 
out of him.”’ 

With this benison Marr walked round to the room 
in which he had had his first conversation with 
the manager of the Hollywood Club. 

“Well,” said Hollister, as he entered the door, 
“those references of yours aren’t so bad. You've 
got a lot to learn, of course, but I’m willing to 
keep you on for a month’s trial. At the end of 
that time, if you are satisfactory, Pll pay you six 
pounds a week. What do you say ?” 

“Tm satisfied,” replied the other, to whom six 
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pounds coming in regularly every week would. 
be a godsend after his recent disappointments. 

“You're a novelty as a pro. if you’re satisfied,” 
grunted the manager, and was soon busy with 
his papers. 


CHAPTER IIT 
THE SHADOW BEHIND THE TEAM 


As he turned into the cinder-track again, Marr 
was hailed by a cheery voice. Looking round, 
he discovered, to his agreeable surprise, that the 
speaker was Warriner. ‘The latter in private life 
proved to be a quietly but well-dressed man, 
who looked as though he might be the manager 
of a small hotel—which Marr learned later was 
true. 

“Fixed up with Hollister?” inquired the 
International, with a friendliness that made the 
young player flush with pleasure. “I told him 
to sign you, but I expect he had his own opinion 
about you long before I said anything. You 
played a very fine game, and you ought to 
become the regular centre-forward of the team 
without any difficulty. But [ll have another 
chat with you about that. The thing now is: 
have you got any digs? Good quarters are as 
scarce as diamonds in Hollywood ; but if you 
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haven’t fixed up I think I can see that you’re 
all right. Mrs. Cox—the woman I should take 
you to—is a real old motherly soul, and although 
she thinks that all actors and football players 
are bound to come to a bad end, yet she has a 
soft spot for most of ’em. Shall I take you along ? 
That is, if you care to, of course.” 

“I shall be very glad to, and I think it’s splen- 
did of you, Mr. Warriner, to go to the trouble,” 
replied Dick. 

“You needn’t lose any sleep on that account,” 
laughed the half-back. ‘And now that you’re 
one of us you can drop the ‘Mister’, if you don’t 
mind. Only referees—those I don’t know very 
well, and they aren’t many—call me ‘Mr. 
Warriner’. To the rest, and to all the boys here, 
I’m just plain Ben. Good enough for you ?” 

“*T should say it was—Ben !”’ said Dick. “My 
name’s Marr.”’ 

‘Marr !”” repeated Warriner, stopping in the 
middle of the road to run his hand down his 
face thoughtfully. ‘““Marr—Marr—I know the 
name. Ah—” suddenly—“I’ve got it now! 
you’re that boy who played for the Corinthians 
last year, and Oxford University. I was picked 
for the F.A. team that met you at Oxford about 
a year ago, but I had to cry off owing to a strain. 
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Hollister will be interested to hear about 
this.”’ 

“Will he? When he asked me before the 
game this morning what clubs I had played for, 
I wouldn’t tell him. I explained by saying 
that I wanted to be judged on what I could do, 
not what I had done.” 

“That’s the spirit! I bet that tickled old 
Hollister. But, anyway, you won’t mind my 
telling him that you’ve played for the Corinthians 
and Oxford University? There’s a very good 
reason, or I wouldn’t ask you.” 

“I don’t mind a bit. Neither do I mind 
telling you why I have decided to become a pro- 
fessional—if I’m good enough. My dad lost 
practically every penny he had in the world 
through heavy gambling in shares. He was a 
rich man one week and a poor one the next. 
The shock killed him. I had to leave Oxford. 
I tried to get a job of some sort and couldn’t, 
and then Johnny Bell, who used to coach 
the University team, advised me to play football 
for a living.” 

“Well, by the way you play you could have 
done a far worse thing. Of course, to a born 
gentleman it’s not big money, but it’s a good life 
if you keep yourself straight. But here am I 
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rambling on, and I’ve promised to get you some 
digs. Jump on this tram ; a penny ride and we 
shall be th2re.”’ 

In ten minutes” time the two were walking 
down a neat suburban street lined with snug 
little villas. Before one house Warriner stopped. 

Mrs. Cox, a pleasant-faced widow of sixty, 
smiled when she saw the old International, who 
evidently stood high in her good graces, and she 
smiled a second time when she looked at the 
young man whom Warriner was persuading her 
to have as a lodger. It did not take long, in 
such circumstances, for the necessary prelim- 
inaries to be arranged, and within a very short 
period Marr found himself the pleased possessor 
of two scrupulously clean rooms, which, as he 
expressed it in the breezy vernacular, would 
“suit him down to the ground”. What is more, 
he meant what he said ; with the ready adapta- 
bility of youth, he had taken to his new quarters 
at once, and the memory of the great mansion 
in London—his old home—faded without a 
regret from his mind, except that he should always 
associate it with the dwelling-place of his dead 
father. 

“That's done with,” said Warriner cheerily, 


when Dick announced his intention of going to 
D 
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the station to fetch his luggage and to move 
in straight away. “I’ve been married a good 
many years now—well, I’ve got four bonny 
nippers—but when I was knocking about on my 
own I would have given something to have 
found a show like this.” 

“You don’t know how obliged I am to you, 
Ben,” said Marr. 

‘You can stop the thanking part right away,” 
was the brisk reply. ‘“‘As captain of the Holly- 
wood team I guess it’s my business to look after 
my boys—not only on the field, but off. Any- 
how, I’ve always done it, and I reckon it’s too 
late to stop now. Look here,” he added, “if 
you’ve got nothing better to do, stroll round to my 
place to-night and have some supper with the 
wife and myself. I don’t want to force it on 
you, you understand——” 

“But there’s nothing on earth I should like to 
do so much,” answered Marr, genuinely touched 
by the real thought that lay behind the invi- 
tation. 

‘“‘That’s another thing settled, then. Your 
being a friend of dear old Johnny Bell makes me 
feel I want to have a good yarn with you. The 
‘Swan’—that’s my place; you can’t mistake 
it. Its in South Street. The tram that runs 
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at the top of this road will take you straight to 
it. Eight—will that suit you ?” 

“Very well. Vl be there strictly on time. 
And thanks very much. I’m going to say it, 
even if you hate hearing it !”’ 

‘Save it for the missus—women like that sort 
of stuff,” chaffed the half-back as he turned away. 

His simple arrangements made, and his com- 
paratively few belongings bestowed in the two 
small rooms which formed his tiny but satis- 
factory kingdom, Dick enjoyed the plain but 
wholesome tea which his landlady had served 
him, and then smoked a meditative pipe while 
he surveyed his prospects. 

There certainly had been an amazing change 
in his affairs. If anyone had told him a bare 
month ago that he would be living in two rooms, 
earning a living as a professional football player, 
he would have assured the informant that he was 
a certain candidate for an asylum. And yet it 
was true—astonishingly, startlingly true. 

Amazing as was the position in which he found 
himself, perhaps even more amazing was the fact 
that, instead of feeling in any way depressed about 
his slump in fortune, he was actually contented. 
He had made good in the trial; he had found 
comfortable rooms, thanks to Warriner, who, 
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world. 

“Can I clear, sir >” said a voice. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Cox. You don’t mind my 
smoking, I hope? I can’t indulge in much of it 
on account of having to play football, so I don’t 
expect it will hurt your curtains very badly.” 

There was a sound of something—perhaps a 
sigh—being suppressed. ‘Then : 

“I trust that you’ll not be cross at my mention- 
ing it, Mr. Marr, but it does seem such a pity 
that a gentlemanly young fellow like you should 
take up with that football. It’s such a lazy 
life, and I’m sure it leads to no good.” 

Marr sat up in his chair with a start. Then, 
remembering what Warriner had told him about 
certain of his landlady’s views on life, he smiled. 

“Don’t you worry, Mrs. Cox. Football isn’t 
such a lazy life as you may think. Anyway, 
it’s the only thing I’ve been able to get a job at. 
And”—with consideration for the old woman’s 
feelings—‘I’ve an idea that Mr. Warriner will 
see that it doesn’t lead me into bad company.” 

“Ben Warriner’s all right—that I will say !” 
Mrs. Cox replied. “I know his wife, and there 
isn’t a better husband in Hollywood. What 
a decent man like him, who has saved a bit of 
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money, can see in this ’ere football I can’t under- 
stand! But you mustn’t mind my running on, 
Mr. Marr,” she added, taking up the tea-tray. 

“I like it,” said Dick, flashing her a smile. 
“I shall be sure to feel lonely for a bit, until 
I get to know some friends, and you must come 
in and have a chat whenever you feel like it.” 

Standing by the door, which he held open 
for her to pass, he smiled upon her so sunnily 
once again that Mrs. Cox was ready to believe 
that he was the original Prince Charming come 
to Eaton Road, even if he had to play that low 
game of football ! 

Telling himself that he must recount the con- 
versation he had just had to Warriner, Dick 
whiled away the time by reading a popular 
magazine, and as the clock on the mantelpiece 
struck half past seven he put on hat and over- 
coat and went out. 

The “Swan” proved to be a well-managed 
small hotel, doing what seemed to be good busi- 
ness, and Mrs. Warriner was not behind her 
husband in bidding the Hollywood recruit a 
hearty welcome. Dick made a friend for life 
of her by praising her home-made pickles at 
supper—justifiably, for there wasn’t a better 
housewife than Polly Warriner within a hundred 
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square miles of the “Swan”. Ben, her husband, 
said this himself, “And considering I train on her 
stuff, I ought to know.” 

After supper, seated in two comfortable chairs 
on either side ofa roaring fire in the International’s 
own “den”—a room made memorable by the 
wonderful football trophies it housed—Warriner 
flicked across a newspaper to his guest with a 
quizzical smile and the remark : 

‘““That’s the local evening paper; you may 
find something in there that will interest you.” 

It did not take Dick Marr long to find the 
“something”. He could not help finding it, 
really, seeing that the headlines stretched them- 
selves across the top of a column on the front 
page. 


HOLLYWOOD’S CAPTURE: FAMOUS 
AMATEUR SIGNS TO-DAY 


The staring black type seemed to leap out 
of the paper. Astonished, Marr read on: 


The manager of the Hollywood Football Club did a good 
stroke of business to-day when he secured the promise of 
Richard Marr, the centre-forward of Oxford University 
and the Corinthians (he has assisted the latter famous 
club on several occasions), to play whenever required for 
the local side. 
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‘{ feel sure’, writes ‘The Man in the Stand”, “that my 
view that the weak spot in the Hollywood team has been 
the all-important position of centre-forward will meet 
with general agreement ; indeed, Mr. Hollister admitted 
as much to me to-day. He added, however, that he is 
very hopeful of this weakness being changed into one of the 
principal strengths of the team. As he says, with a really 
good centre-forward Hollywood need fear no team in the 
country. The fact that the side week by week creeps 
nearer the top of the Second Division table bears witness 
to this statement. 

“TI take this opportunity of telling the sporting residents 
of this town once again that they are not playing fair to 
their team. In any other town in England a side playing 
the high-grade football that Hollywood does week by 
week, both at home and away, would receive the support 
of twenty thousand to thirty thousand spectators at each 
of its home natches. The pitiful way in which the claims 
of this really fine eleven are ignored is nothing short of a 
sporting tragedy. Perhaps, when it is too late, the town 
will wake up to the old truth that, “You never miss a thing 
until you have lost it.’ Let us all hope that the fact that a 
famous amateur footballer has decided to throw in his lot 
with Hollywood will cause increased interest to be taken in 
the club’s doings.” 


Having come to the end of the article, Marr 
laid the paper down, looking perplexed. 

‘“Who—who is ‘The Man in the Stand’ ?” he 
asked. 

“That’s Jimmy Dunster. He’s the sporting 
writer on the Evening Times, and a really good 
fellow he is. But I must tell you why Hollister, 
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the manager, got him to put that article in. 
All that you have just read is quite true,” went 
on Warriner. “Although the team is doing 
really well—we are fourth in the table now— 
the crowd at each home match is something 
awful! I think the best gate we have had this 
season is only five thousand. Imagine it! Even 
an amateur like yourself must know that things 
can’t go on long at that rate. Why, the di- 
rectors don’t take scarcely enough to pay the 
boys’ wages, and they are not being recompensed 
lavishly, I can tell you !” 

“What, is the club going to be done away with ?”’ 
There was real anxiety in Marr’s voice. To get 
a job one day, only to hear that it might vanish 
into thin air the next, is hardly conducive to 
composure of mind. 

“Well, I don’t want to put the wind up any- 
body, especially a boy like you who has just 
joined the team, but it certainly looks that way. 
You see, Hollywood 1s a rugby town, and appar- 
ently has got no use for soccer. Whether the 
people will roll up better than they have done 
as the season goes on, I don’t know ; I hope so, 
though, for the sake of the boys. Most of them 
would be snapped up by other people, but they’re 
principally locals, and they don’t want to change, 
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being very comfortable where they are. Still, 
as I say, the prospects aren’t any too good. 

“Up to now,” continued the Hollywood captain, 
looking even graver than before, “‘the bills have 
been met by a wealthy man of the town. No 
one seems to know exactly—one or two have been 
guessing, but that isn’t the same thing as knowing, 
is it?—why he’s willing to spend this money 
to keep together a football team that no one 
seems to care a hang about; but he’s doing it 
all right. He has bought the ground, and is 
advancing money week by week. If he were 
a real sportsman I could understand it, but he 
knows nothing about football apparently. We 
scarcely ever see him. 

“The question we are all asking ourselves is : 
“How long is he going to keep on paying ? Once 
he gets fed up, the club will have to go, because 
the directors couldn’t dig up enough money 
to keep the team on its legs with its present poor 
_ Support. 

“‘There’s just the chance, of course, that if our 
present decent form continues, the ‘gates’ will 
get bigger. Jimmy Dunster is ramming it home 
to the town night after night that it ought to be 
ashamed of itself for not coming twenty thousand 
strong or so to every match. He and Hollister, 
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the manager, are doing everything they possibly 
can to attract attention to the team. That was 
why I asked you if you minded people knowing 
now that you had played for Oxford University 
and the Corinthians ; we’re all hoping that your 
turning out in the match against Wroughton 
Wanderers on Saturday will mean another two 
or three thousand extra at the game. I trust that 
you don’t mind being advertised in this way ?” 
Warriner asked, pointing to the newspaper. 

“Now that I’ve made the plunge I don’t care 
a bit,” was the reply. “They refer to me as an 
amateur, though.” 

“That’s all right. At the end of the month— 
Hollister is bound to get the consent of the 
directors before he can definitely sign you on as a 
pro.—you will be booked right enough. That 
will give Dunster a fresh sensation for his paper, 
and draw attention again to the club. 

“It makes me feel sick sometimes when I think 
of the heart-breaking work that is being put 
in on behalf of the team, and which seems to 
lead nowhere. Take Hollister, for instance. 
He’s without a shadow of doubt one of the best 
managers in the country. He may be grumpy 
sometimes, but he can make a football team. 
He’s one of the very few men, for example, who 
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persists in actual practice games between the 
players. The ordinary ball practice, etcetera, is 
not good enough for Sam Hollister; he says 
that fellows cannot be expected to be properly 
trained unless they’re continually using their 
brains as well as their feet. I, for one, thoroughly 
agree with him ; half the practice that is being 
done nowadays is not practice at all. It is 
merely kicking a ball about. 

“It’s common knowledge that Sam has had 
several fine offers from some of the biggest 
and wealthiest clubs in the country; but he won’t 
leave Hollywood until he’s forced to. If it 
wasn’t for this shadow always hanging over us 
we'd be the happiest side in the country. As 
it is...” 

Ben did not complete the sentence, but the 
shrug of his shoulders was eloquent. 

“But I’m a nice Jonah, am I not?” he said 
the next minute. “Still, you know why [ve 
told you all this, Marr; you’re one of us now, 
and I thought you’d be interested. Besides, I 
felt somehow that you ought to know.” 

“Thanks very much for telling me, Ben,” 
said the other. And then he asked: ‘What's 
the name of the man who's footing the 
bills >” 
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“Stopford,” replied the half-back. “Sounds 
a bit ominous in the circumstances, doesn’t 
it ?” 

Neither at this moment was fully aware how 
ominous the name really could sound. 


CHAPTER IV 
A VOICE FROM THE PAST 


WEARING the smile which Marr had come to 
regard as much a permanent feature of the 
Hollywood ground as the grandstand itself, 
Gunner Sage, the trainer, approached, walking 
with exaggerated respect. 

“A letter for you, my lord duke !” he said, 
extending an envelope. “And in a lady’s 
writin’. Ifit goes on like this, all the other boys’ll 
be jealous !” 

The pleasantry was well meant, and Sage 
was not the type of man to take an unwarranted 
liberty; but Marr’s smile as he accepted the letter 
was merely mechanical. 

“Thanks,” he said, and put the letter into his 
pocket. Then he went on with his changing, 
resolved to delay the reading of the epistle until 
the morning practice had been finished with. 

It was, then, not until he had reached his 
rooms at lunchtime that he took the envelope 
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from his pocket and examined it carefully. To 
his surprise, the writing, though undoubtedly 
in a feminine hand, was unfamiliar to him. 
Intrigued almost in spite of himself to know who 
could be his fair and mysterious correspon- 
dent, he tore open the envelope quickly, and 
read : 


Dear Mr. Marr, - 

In case you should think me guilty of an im- 
pertinence, I must explain that I met you two years 
ago at Oxford, when you were such a close friend of 
my brother, Stanley Kirkby. 

Stanley, as perhaps you already know, 1s now tn 
Egypt on a big Government engineering contract. When 
he went away he commanded me to let him hear if 
ever I got any news about you. 

You can imagine, then, with what interest I read 
you were going to play regularly for Hollywood, my 
football team ! Stanley, when he was home, occasionally 
played for the reserve eleven at outside-left, and I am a 
hopeless enthusiast myself. 

As you can see, I am staying in the country. I shall 
be away for another couple of days, but I shall get back 
in time for the match on Saturday, when I hope that 
I shall see you. After the game you must promise 
‘to come io tea, Stanley would never forgive me if 
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I didn’t do all that I possibly could to make you feel 
at home. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Margery Kirkby. 


P.S.—Not having your private address, I am forced 
to direct this c/o the Hollywood Club. 


To Dick Marr this letter was a veritable voice 
from the past. Now that his memory had been 
jogged, he had a distinct recollection of the pretty 
dark-haired girl Stanley Kirkby had introduced 
to him as his sister. But more potent than the 
memory of that charming face was the recollection 
of those splendid carefree days, full of happy 
sporting memories, which he had spent at Oxford 
with the man who had been his closest pal. 
How solemnly each had sworn to write regularly, 
and how, in accordance with a time-honoured 
custom, each had failed to keep that promise ! 
Yet the memory of Stanley was green with Marr, 
even if he had not written to him as regularly 
as he should have done. He would certainly 
be glad to meet this girl, if it was only to hear 
something about an old pal who had proved 
himself many times to be one of the best fellows 
in the world. And he could do with another 
friend. 
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Suddenly the young footballer bit his lip, while 
a flush crept into his face. It had not occurred 
to him before, but perhaps he had no right to 
accept this girl’s frank offer of friendship and 
hospitality. The Richard Marr of to-day was a 
vastly different man in some respect to the Richard 
Marr of two years ago. Then he had held some 
considerable position among men of a cultured 
class ; now he was nothing more or less than a 
professional football player ! 

It was evident from the girl’s letter that 
Margery Kirkby still thought he was playing 
as an amateur. In all probability she had not 
heard of his change of fortune. 

What should he do? He could not ignore the 
letter, and, living as he was in the same town, 
he would be bound to accept the girl’s hospitality 
sooner or later. Yet, on the other hand, he 
realized that it could scarcely be a recognized 
custom for professional footballers to be seen 
about with young ladies of acknowledged social 
position. 

Eventually he decided that he would write, 
explaining his altered conditions of life to the girl 
—leaving her, after she knew all the facts, to 
be the best judge of her own conduct. Having 
come to this conclusion, he turned to the letter 
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again, only to find that Margery Kirkby had 
forgotten to put any address on her espistle ; 
she had written on a plain sheet of paper, heading 
her letter simply “Tuesday”. 

Being sensible-minded, Marr wasted no further 
vain regrets over the affair. When the time 
came to explain, he would explain. In the mean- 
time, like a wise man, he concentrated his 
attention on the important League match with the 
Wanderers, which was scheduled for the follow- 
ing Saturday at the Hollywood ground. 

He knew that unless he met with an accident 
before the kick-off he would be picked for this 
game, and that all eyes would be on him. It 
would be a testing time in real earnest for him, 
and upon the form he showed in that encounter 
his future as a professional footballer would 
largely depend. This much was patent to 
him, partly through his own common sense and 
partly from a remark which Ben Warriner had 
let slip. 

“Don’t worry yourself about Saturday, boy,” 
the Hollywood skipper had said that morning 
as they left the ground together after practice. 
“You’ve only got to show what’s in you and 
everything will be as right as rain. I’ll be behind 


you all the game.” 
E 
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Yet, as the fateful moment which was to 
signalize his first appearance as a paid player 
drew near, Marr could not help feeling a trifle 
on edge. ‘This feeling was increased rather than 
lessened when a man whom he had recently 
learnt was the chairman of directors of the club 
crossed the dressing-room and looked him over 
carefully as he adjusted the scarlet jersey which 
he had mentally vowed he would not disgrace. 

“Y’ve heard good accounts of you from the 
manager,” the director said. “It’s mainly on 
his word that we’re taking the risk of playing 
you in such an important match. See that you 
don’t let us down, my lad !” 

“T shall do my best, sir !” 

Marr had felt that this reply was necessary 
from him. The few words that had been ad- 
dressed to him made him realize, as perhaps 
nothing else could have done quite so effectively, 
the difference of his position, now that he was 
a paid instead of an unpaid player. These men 
were paying him wages, and they were deter- 
mined to see that he earned them. 

Richard Marr resolved there and then to play 
as he had never played before. For the sake of 
his own self-esteem he determined to be a 
success that afternoon. 
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The noise of the crowd increased this resolve. 
Because the Wanderers were known as redoubtable 
foemen, even though they were only Second 
Leaguers, and because their sporting interest 
had been intrigued by the knowledge that a well- 
known amateur was turning out for the home 
team, the soccer enthusiasts in Hollywood had 
rallied their forces. There were seven thousand 
spectators on the ground when the two elevens 
appeared. To the reader who is proud of the 
fact that his particular favourite club never plays 
at home before less than thirty thousand per- 
fervid enthusiasts, this figure will appear ridicu- 
lously small ; but at any rate, up to that time 
seven thousand spectators at the Hollywood 
ground easily constituted a record for the season. 

The first five minutes foretold that the struggle 
would be a grim one. The Wanderers, a team 
that for many years had played a big part in the 
making of football history, had fallen from grace 
and the First Division the previous season, and 
they were battling like supermen to retrieve 
their position amongst their old rivals in the 
premier class. At the present time they stood 
third in the Second League table, having a two- 
point lead over their opponents of that afternoon. 
This advantage the home side had sworn to 
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neutralize by the time the whistle went for cease- 
fire. 

Although he had been with his new comrades 
only a few days, that time had been long enough 
for Marr to become imbued with the spirit that 
permeated the Hollywood players. 

With both sides grim-set on victory, quarter 
was neither expected nor received. It was well 
for the former amateur that he had nearly 
eleven stone of solid bone and muscle with which 
to go battling. Before he had been on the field 
many minutes he knew that he would want every 
ounce of weight that he carried. Bartley, the 
Wanderers’ centre-half, had read with scorn 
of the fine things that were expected of the well- 
known amateur by Hollywood, and he had re- 
solved to see that the prophets were confounded. 
A rugged and relentless tackler, a man strong 
beyond his fellows, who used his weight reck- 
lessly, he felt that he could smash his opponent 
off the ball every time he got it. 

He did the first time. But that was partly 
because Marr had not in those first few minutes 
of the game become accustomed to his new work- 
ing conditions. The result was that his first 
run with the ball was cut short by a nerve- 


shaking charge that jarred him badly, and then 
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made him reel heavily to the ground, while 
the world swam before his eyes. 

The centre-forward’s face was white as he 
sprang quickly up, but it was not fear that had 
jent it that pallor, but pain. Still, if his body 
had been badly shaken, his spirit burned more 
fiercely than before. He raced on to take his 
part in the attacking scheme which, started 
by the home right-half, was being carried on 
well by the outside-right. 

The next second the keen watchers had their 
first real insight into the quality of the recruit. 
Although travelling at superb speed, Marr leapt 
high in the air to take the square centre which 
came swinging across from the right wing, and 
flicked the ball with a deft nod of his head. Only 
a youth in his prime could have got to that ball, 
It was a splendid piece of work. 

A great volume of cheering suddenly smote 
the throbbing air. As Marr came to his feet 
again, the myriad-voiced monster yelled: 
“Corner !—for the Wanderers’ custodian had 
made a dive and deflected the ball over his own 
goal-line. 

The flag-kick was cleared, but the crowd’s 
appetite had been whetted. The new centre- 
forward was shaping well, even if he were only 
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an amateur; he had, indeed, almost scored 
with that marvellous header. 

As the game went on, it became apparent 
that, while the home centre-forward never 
shirked an encounter with the gigantic centre- 
half Bartley, the latter found it increasingly 
difficult to hold him in leash. His opponent 
became more and more elusive. His footcraft 
was of such a finished description that he could 
manceuvre in an amazingly small space, and 
then dart away at astonishing speed, leaving 
Bartley floundering in his tracks. Nor was the 
recruit merely a dangerous penetrator; he 
repeatedly plied his wing-men with wide, 
sweeping passes that were models of plac- 
ing. 

Never for a minute did the struggle lose its 
grip; but while every move in the game was 
thrilling, there was no feature that stood out 
in such prominence as the ceaseless duel be- 
tween that relentless spoiler Bartley and the 
man whom he had seen fit to scorn. 

Bartley was a man known and feared through- 
out the League. His existence was a bane to 
opposing centre-forwards, for with his giant 
strength he was apt to be a crippler of their 
bodies as well as of their hopes. There were few 
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centres in the country who could “live” with 
him. 

Yet this Hollywood fledgeling, who had never 
engaged in a stern League conflict before, was 
continually outwitting him by sheer skill, amid 
the acclaiming tumult of the spectators. And 
the more he was cheered the better the recruit 
seemed to play. 

With a man of Bartley’s temperament there 
was bound to be a climax. It came at the end 
of a thrilling run by the home centre-forward. 
Marr, receiving a ground-pass from Ben War- 
riner, who was feeding him as with a spoon, 
raced ahead again, only to find the way to the 
goal literally blocked with opponents. More- 
over, he was so hemmed in himself with foemen 
that he could not whip the ball out either to the 
left or right. 

Suddenly he swerved violently to the left, 
Bartley and another Wanderers’ player meta- 
phorically yelping at his heels. He might have 
been a winger, so hard did he race for the line. 

Just as the crowd were holding their breaths 
and craning their necks in the fear that the ball 
had gone out of play, Marr stopped suddenly 
in his flight. 

He showed his opponents a trick that Johnny 
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Bell had taught him. With a quick twist of his 
foot he whipped the sphere to the back of him, 
and while both the Wanderers were almost on 
top of him, he was seen to sweep round his right 
foot. A perfect centre was the result. 

The next moment he had all the breath of his 
body knocked out of him as water is squeezed 
from a sponge. There was a deafening din 
in his ears as he fell backward, and then he could 
neither hear nor see anything else. 


CHAPTER V 
AN OLD FRIEND BRINGS A NEW ONE 


Marr came to himself with a shudder. Cold 
water was being poured on to his face and head 
by Sage, the trainer, who was holding a huge 
sponge in his right hand. 

“Holy Mike!” said the latter, who for the 
time being had mislaid his smile. “I’m glad 
you’ve come round, kid. Ifyou hadn’t awakened 
out of that bye-bye in another minute I should 
have sent for the club doctor. He’s usually 
here on match days, but he was called out of town 
this morning and isn’t back yet, I suppose. How 
are you now ?” 

“Qh, I’m all right,” smiled Marr, feeling very 
far from being fit. ‘What happened? I-don’t 
remember anything after working down to the 
left. Somebody must have knocked me out.” 

“They did, or rather he did!” replied the 
trainer. “It was that bruiser Bartley that did 
it! He had been laying for you ; anybody 
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could see that. Got nasty, I suppose, because 
you were making rings round him. Ought 
to have been sent off the field, not merely caut- 
ioned ; I guess Sam will have something to say 
to that referee about this affair. But I was going 
to tell you what happened. Did you hear the 
crowd yell? That was when Pat Finnegan 
put his black head to that centre of yours and got 
a goal !” 

“What’s the score now ?” asked the centre- 
forward quickly. 

“Stull one to nil. With you off, Ben Warriner 
is about content with that, I expect. Hallo, 
there’s half-time.” 


Those who say that the modern professional 
footballer has no sense of comradeship or club 
fellowship would have been confounded by a 
visit to the Hollywood dressing-room during 
the brief halt in the struggle with the Wanderers. 
Every man in the home side clustered round the 
injured centre-forward to ask him how he felt, 
while following close upon their heels was Sam 
Hollister, the manager, and three or four of 
the directors. 

Marr was still much shaken up, but he managed 
to convey the impression that he was quite ready 
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to go out with the rest of the team upon the re- 
sumption of hostilities 

He was not allowed to carry this determination 
into effect, however, for a brisk man in spectacles, 
who announced himself to be the club doctor, 
made an appearance in the dressing-room un- 
expectedly, to be greeted with obvious relief 
by the manager. 

““You’ve just escaped concussion !”’? announced 
the medical man, when he had made his exam- 
ination. ‘You can’t go out again yet. You will 
have to wait and see how you feel. Sit back 
and keep quiet. If that fall of yours was an 
accident, you were unlucky ; but if the man did 
it intentionally he ought to have been kicked 
off the field.” 

**T think I shall be all right, Doctor,” said Marr, 
hating the thought of inactivity while the rest 
of the team were to battle against odds. 

The medico adjusted his spectacles and stared 
through them almost rudely at the player. 

“Young man,” he said sternly, “allow me to 
know my own business. You will go on the 
field again when I say you are fit to do so.” 

Just before the team filed out again, War- 
riner leaned over the patient. 

“We'll keep ’em out, boy, never fear!” the 
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captain said in his usual cheery manner. ‘‘Don’t 
you worry about anything ! The doctor has just 
told Hollister that there’s nothing really wrong 
with you, only that you must remain quiet for a 
little while longer. If you don’t feel like it, 
don’t come out again. I guess we can manage.” 

Brave words from a brave heart! Never did 
a knight of old go into conflict with a higher 
courage than did Ben Warriner. 

The dressing-room was empty now, save for 
the doctor. Impatience commenced to gnaw 
at the centre-forward. Ten minutes went by, 
and still the medical man gave no sign. 

Another five minutes, each of which seemed 
to drag itself by with leaden feet, and a buzz 
of excitement came from outside. The next 
minute the trainer, looking the picture of misery, 
appeared at the door. He was half supporting, 
half dragging a man in a scarlet jersey. 

“Finnegan’s twisted his knee, Doc,” he said 
in answer to the medical man’s look of inquiry. 
“As you were here I thought he’d better come 
in for you to have a look at him. Nice business 
this is, I don’t think ! Here the Wanderers have 
equalized, and we’ve got two men off the field !” 

“The Wanderers have equalized ?” said Marr 
questioningly. | 
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“Yes, they have! Got a corner in the first 
five minutes of the half; and about half a dozen 
of ’em rushed the ball through !_ Now that Pat’s 
come off we’re playing the one-back game ; but 
I reckon this match is lost, anyhow !” 

Marr jumped up and crossed the room. 

“Excuse me, Doctor,” hesaid to the medical 
man, who was examining the other injured for- 
ward’s knee, “‘but I feel quite fit again now, and 
I should like to get out.” 

“Very well,” growled the doctor, who seemed 
to have his hands full with his present job. “Take 
things easily, though ; don’t be a fool and run 
any risks, or you may be sorry for yourself.” 

The warning words came to Marr as he trotted 
down the pathway which led to the field. 

An indefinable burst of sound which was partly 
a cheer, partly a yell of welcome, and partly 
a cry of relief greeted him as he showed himself. 
In many respects the young centre-forward re- 
garded that moment as the most satisfying of his 
whole life. That full-lunged welcome showed 
him that he had more than made good with the 
crowd which would be the future arbiter of his 
ability. 

He ran at once into the centre of the field 
to take his place in the attenuated attacking 
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forces of his side ; but although the excitement 
had warmed him and braced his nerves, he 
still felt weak and shaky. His legs had apparently 
lost all their strength, while his head throbbed 
abominably. 

The first time he headed the ball this throbbing 
increased. From that moment onwards he 
moved more or less in a maze. Without the 
directing force of his brain, his legs still perfomed 
their functions, but they did so mechanically. 
Each step and each kick he took cost him an 
effort, feeling as he did. 

Ben Warriner, wise through the experience 
gained in hundreds of sternly fought struggles, 
knew that, with only three sound forwards, and 
a fourth who was obviously suffering, on the field, 
discretion would be the better part of valour. 
It would be more politic to manage a draw than 
to fling away both points in a vain attempt 
to gain victory. Consequently he concentrated 
his generalship on defence. 

His purpose was soon divined by the crowd— 
and the opposing team. But if the home side 
were bent on defence, the Wanderers, eager to 
seize the advantage which the gods had given 
them, were equally determined to break down 
that defence. They launched attack after attack, 
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until the ferocity of the visiting forwards re- 
minded one of a ravening sea breaking in vain 
against a rocky coast. 

Bennett and Tranfield, the Hollywood backs, 
were both local players, and they shed lustre 
upon the town of their birth that day. Surefooted 
as mules, they covered each other and Wallis, 
the home goalkeeper, in brillant fashion. Time 
after time they cleared when everything seemed 
lost. Once, with the goalkeeper out of his charge, 
Bennett, standing on the very goal-line, headed 
away a rasping drive that many a custodian 
would have failed to have saved with both 
hands. 

So the battle waged, with the visitors swarming 
continuously to the attack, but being each time 
valiantly beaten off. And all this while a 
solitary figure roamed about the centre of the 
field, waiting—waiting. 

The crowd had forgotten the existence of the 
new centre-forward. Their attention had been 
so concentrated on the desperate deeds that were 
being wrought in their own goalmouth that they 
had no eyes for anything else. 

The pressure on the Hollywood goal continued. 
Only a miracle, apparently, could keep Wallis’s 
charge intact—but the miracle happened. The 
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home backs, continuing to play like supermen, 
made the impossible possible. 

When there were but five minutes to go, the 
score was still one to one, and Dick Marr was 
roaming about the centre of the field in what 
seemed an aimless manner. Then from out of a 
ruck of figures in black-and-white striped jerseys 
the short, squat figure of Ben Warriner, the Holly- 
wood skipper, appeared, the ball at his toes. 

He was instantly and remorselessly tackled, 
but with that inimitable and _ characteristic 
“last yard”’ effort of his, he spurned the sphere 
in the direction of the brooding centre-forward. 

Like a greyhound suddenly slipped, Marr 
pounced on the favour that had so unexpectedly 
come his way. He was aware before he snapped 
up the ball, which he took in his stride, that 
none of his comrades were near him, that this 
attempt of his must be a one-man affair. 

He moved like a man in a dream, but he knew 
the task he had set himself, and he sped on to- 
wards the opposing goal. 

He swerved instinctively as a Wanderers’ 
player—he believed the man to be his old foe 
Bartley, but he was not sure—charged him 
heavily. He reeled, almost lost his balance, 
and then righted himself. 
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The goal now loomed up in front of him. 
So did the pair of Wanderers’ backs, who were 
converging to meet him. Without pausing, he 
shot off to the right, flicked the ball over the 
head of the nearest opponent, and put forth all 
the strength that remained in his legs to retrieve 
it. 

By a matter of six inches only he got to it first, 
and, with one of the backs strenuously endeavour- 
ing to force him off the ball, shot with all his 
force. 

It was a desperate effort, but even when faced 
with such odds Marr showed that he possessed 
the sure foot of the craftsman. The sphere 
proved to be perfectly kicked ; it scraped the 
underside of the cross-bar and hummed its se) 
into the net. 

The world seemed to have gone suddenly mad 
to the scorer. He had some recollection of men 
dancing wildly round him, trying to shake his 
hand off, while a tumult of sound raged ; he 
felt a crowd pressing closely about him, patting 
him on the back, head, and arms; and then 
he found himself back in the dressing-room again, 
listening to a man speaking. 

““A good goal! You’ve done well !”? snapped 
the voice. Out of the very jaws of despair a 
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surprising victory had been snatched, and even 
Hollister the cynical had been moved to praise. 

“Here, take a nip of this! You’re lookin’ 
regular queer !” 

The mouthful of brandy which Sage had put 
solicitously to the centre-forward’s lips proved 
a magic elixir. It removed the impression that 
Marr had that everything was going round in 
circles, the trainer’s face included. 

A bath, a shower, and five minutes of Sage’s 
expert attention completed the cure. When he 
stood up fully dressed the centre-forward neither 
felt nor looked any the worse for his gruelling 
afternoon. 

As he stepped outside the dressing-room a 
girl walked quickly towards him. She had her 
hand outstretched and there was a look in her 
eyes which made the young footballer feel 
strangely excited. 

“You are Mr. Marr; I feel sure you are !” 
said she. “I have a wonderful memory for 
faces, people say, and two years isn’t such a very 
long time, is it? You do not seem to have 
changed a bit.” 

Marr looked at this strikingly beautiful girl 
who was greeting him with such frank friend- 
liness, and recollection came back to him. 
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“You are Miss Kirkby—Stanley’s sister,” he 
said haltingly. He could not help wondering 
what the crowd of Hollywood players gathered 
at the door of the dressing-room must be thinking. 

“Yes. I sent you a letter, but you never 
replied. Still, never mind! You put up such 
a splendid game to-day that I’m afraid I do not 
feel inclined to be angry with you. Of course, 
you are coming to tea? I have my runabout. 
I live at Stapleford, just outside the town ; we 
shall be home in no time.” 

Before he could make any reply, Marr found 
himself walking by the girl’s side. If he had 
lingered he would have heard the little whistles 
of astonishment that were emitted by the other 
players; who were watching the scene with 
amazement. 

“Allow me !” 

The centre-forward had found his voice. But, 
with a smile, Margery Kirkby pointed for him 
to get inside the car, while she started the engine. 
The next minute the smart little runabout was 
threading its way through what remained of the 
crowd that was leaving by the main entrance 
to the ground. 

“You must forgive me for chatting on so much,” 
said the girl, as the car nosed its way along a busy 
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street, “but I’ve been so looking forward to 
meeting such an old friend of Stanley’s. By 
the way, you will think me horribly selfish, I am 
afraid. Are you feeling all right again? You 
had a nasty shock, didn’t you? That bully 
Bartley ought to have been sent off the field ! 
If I had been the referee he would have been !”’ 

“Oh, I’m quite all right—except a little dazed, 
perhaps,” said Marr, unconsciously voicing his 
thoughts. 

“Then you certainly mustn’t answer any more 
of my questions—not until you have had some 
tea, at any rate,” replied Margery, with a charm- 
ing proprietary air which thrilled her passenger. 

Marr used the quarter of an hour or so that 
remained of the drive in studying the girl at the 
wheel. She looked athoroughbred. Her clothes 
and the faint tan of her smooth skin spoke of 
outdoor life; but Margery Kirby had not 
allowed her deep-rooted love of sport to rob 
her of one atom of her essential femininity, and 
the young centre-forward was conscious of # 
vague longing as he looked at her. 

Until now, girls had played a very small and 
unenduring part in Richard Marr’s life. He had 
accepted them with the rest of the good things 
that Fortune had showered upon him, favouring 
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none of their sex in particular. Margery Kirkby 
had been the instrument chosen by Fate to 
remind him that there is one lass in the werld 
for every man. He felt that he was falling in love 
with his charming companion. 

Down an avenue lined on either side with 
trees the runabout swept in a triumphant dash, 
and stopped before an attractive house of the 
bungalow pattern. It struck Marr that this place, 
with its air of attractive well-being, was a suitable 
setting for the girl who sprang down with a little 
cry of welcome. 

“I won’t be a second with the car,” Margery 
said quickly. “I live here all alone with my aunt, 
you know,” she went on in a burst of confidence. 
“She is the only relative I have—in this country, 
at all events.” 

To the young man in love the most common- 
place things have a subtle significance. The fact 
that the girl was, like himself, all but alone in the 
world, seemed, to the imagination of Marr, to 
draw her closer to him—to establish a kind of 
bond between them. 

The vehicle seen to, the pair walked down a 
rustic path which wound its way to the front door. 
The girl inserted a key in the lock and led the 
way into a roomy, comfortable hall. 
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“Oh, Auntie, there you are! This is Mr. Marr, 
Stanley’s great friend at Oxford, you know.” 

Marr looked up, to find a pair of grey eyes 
fixed coldly upon him. 

‘How do you do ?” said an unpleasant voice ; 
and then, ignoring the visitor, Mrs. Horrell turned 
to her niece. “I expected you home sooner, 
Margery. Mr. Stopford called for you just now 
in his car, and he seemed rather put out that 
you were not at home. He is returning later 
on.” 

There was a significance in the last few words 
that made Richard Marr turn instinctively to the 
door. 

Stopford—Stopford—where had he heard that 
name before ? 

In a flash he remembered, and the recollection 
made him knit his brows 


CHAPTER VI 
THE BOMBSHELL 


Wuen the full significance of what he had heard 
dawned on Marr—which it did very soon—he 
made another step towards the door. Each 
minute that he stood in that house increased the 
complexity of the situation in which he found 
himself so unwilling an actor. 

Swiftly the eyes of Margery Kirkby turned to 
him. Unless he was mistaken, there was a look 
of appeal in them. 

‘‘What—what are you doing ?” she said hastily. 

“IT thought I had better be going,” answered 
the footballer confusedly. 

“What nonsense !”’ cried Margery. ‘‘Didn’t 
I bring you home to tea, Mr. Marr? Auntie, I 
hope you haven’t finished ?”’ 

Trying to conceal the fact, the girl asked the 
elder woman as plainly as she could for help; 
but none was forthcoming. 

“Yes, Margery, I have already had tea ; you 
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were so late. But I will keep you company, if 
you don’t mind, while you and your friend have 
the meal.” 

Into the cheeks of Margery Kirkby flamed the 
banners ofrage. Then the colour ebbed, leaving 
her face white. 

“That will be kind of you,” she said, “only 
please don’t tell us the day’s scandal. I want 
to talk about Stanley to Mr. Marr.” 

As they passed from the hall into the living- 
room where the tea-things were laid, the girl 
found time to whisper tensely : 

“Please don’t take any notice of Auntie. Stanley 
hates her, and so do I.” 

The young man who had received this startling 
family confidence found himself in cordial agree- 
ment with the view expressed in it. One look 
at Jane Horrell, widow, had told him plainly 
where he stood with her, and was always likely 
to stand. Even the mention of her nephew’s 
name brought no welcoming word to her thin 
lips, and her hand, a she had extended it, was 
like a piece of cold fish. 

Clearly, visitors—male visitors, at least—were 
not welcomed to the house. Yet she had been 
free enough with the name of the man Stopford. 
To drive the young footballer into a further 
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mental frenzy, a moment’s thought led him to 
the unmistakable conclusion that Mrs. Horrell was 
annoyed in the first place because Margery 
had not been home when the one man who stood 
well in the aunt’s favour called; and in the 
second place, because the girl, when she did turn 
up, had brought along a young man who was 
extremely likely to complicate matters. 

In spite of himself, Dick could not help smiling. 
A chain of circumstances over which he had had 
no control had led him into what had every 
indication of becoming an unholy mess; but 
there was a spice of daring in it which had a very 
piquant appeal. Whatever the risk to himself, 
he had the consolation of being associated with a 
girl who only had to turn her face for him to feel 
his heart take a quicker beat. 

As he meditatively bit into a tea-cake he 
mentally reviewed the situation as far as he knew 
it, and was able tosurmise. Putting two and two 
together, he decided that the aunt was probably 
favouring the suit of this man Stopford—a man 
would not make two calls in a short time on a 
girl unless he was paying her marked attention. 

Now it might be only a coincidence, but if his 
memory served him truly, Stopford was the name 
of the wealthy resident of the town in whose hands 
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Ben Warriner had said was the future of the Holly- 
wood Football Club, and who, for no apparent 
reason, had contimued to finance a team that 
was losing money week after week. 

For no apparent reason! But the reason was 
plain enough to Marr now. If this man Stopford’s 
wealth was immense, as Warriner had hinted 
it was, he would not miss the money which he was 
spending on behalf of a football team that he 
never even saw play, especially if he felt con- 
vinced that by doing so he would achieve his 
real heart’s desire. 

And that? Marr bit his lips as the truth 
was driven home to him by his cold, hard reason- 
ing. To marry Margery Kirkby was the goal 
for which the mysterious football benefactor 
aspired. Everything pointed to it—the aunt’s 
manner especially. 

There was just one chance. Stopford was not 
a common name, but there might be two Stop- 
fords in Hollywood. And, without stretching 
the long arm of coincidence until it creaked at the 
joints, they might both be wealthy men. 

By the irony of fate it was the girl herself who 
destroyed the faint hope that Marr was enter- 
taining. 

“Mr. Stopford must have known that I was 
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going to the match to-day,” she said rebelliously, 
eating her toast. “Mr. Stopford 1s the gentleman 
who has given so much money towards keeping 
the Hollywood Club together,” she added, turning 
to Dick, who rallied a smile even while she plunged 
a dagger into his breast. 

“Yes, so I have heard. Ben Warriner told 
me how good he had been,”’ Marr found himself 
replying. 

“Which reminds me, I haven’t asked you yet 
how you have come to play for Hollywood,” said 
Margery Kirkby. “I understood you were still 
at the university.” 

From outside there came the noise of a motor- 
engine buzzing, followed by the scrunching 
of studded tyres as they bit into the gravel of the 
roadway. A look of alertness was seen in Mrs, 
Horrell’s face. Upon her thin lips was a smirk 
of triumph. Before Margery could complete 
what she was about to say, a discreet tap sounded 
on the door. 

“Mr. Fairfax Stopford,” announced a maid. 

A huge, fleshy man stepped into the room. 
His bulk was almost monstrous, and in spite of his 
immaculate clothes and obviously careful groom- 
ing he looked coarse. 

There are men who carry an aura of evil about 
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with them. Fairfax Stopford was one of them. 
To Richard Marr, the visitor appeared gross in 
mind as well as in body. He disliked him 
instinctively as one dislikes a reptile. 

The small eyes of the visitor, peering out from 
the layers of fat that made up his face, looked 
questioningly at Marr as the man came forward, 
hand outstretched. 

“Ah,” said Stopford, slipping off his motoring 
coat and dropping into the big armchair which 
Mrs. Horrell pushed into place for him, “TI see 
you haven’t quite finished tea. May I beg a 
cup?” 

“Certainly !? replied the widow, who seemed 
to have taken on a new lease of life, not to say 
graciousness, since the visitor had arrived. She 
gave the necessary orders to the maid, and then 
turned to Stopford. 

‘“Margery is awfully sorry she was late to-night, 
Mr. Stopford,” she said, without making any 
attempt to introduce Marr to the other man. 
‘Apparently the match was over rather later 
than usual. But she has been quite looking 
forward to this second call, haven’t you, dear ?” 

“Of course I have, Aunt. You see, I wanted 
to do what you have apparently forgotten all 
about—introduce Mr. Marr to Mr. Stopford. 
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This’—as Dick reluctantly rose to his feet, for he 
dreaded shaking the fat white hand of the other— 
“is my brother Stanley’s greatest friend. They 
were at Oxford together.” 

Stopford stretched out his large hand, as Dick 
had been afraid he would. 

“And what brings you to this part of the world, 
Mr.—er——” 

‘“‘Marr is my name,” said Dick curtly. Really 
he had no use for this great flabby hulk ofa man, 
and when he thought of any possible association 
between him and Margery Kirkby he felt his hair 
almost stand on end with rage and horror. 

“Well, Mr. Marr,” continued Stopford, “I was 
saying, what brings you to this part of the world ?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you !” cried Margery 
Kirkby, clapping her hands. “That is the deli- 
clous part of it! Mr. Marr has come north 
to play football for Hollywood! He appeared 
in the home colours for the first time to-day, and 
was simply wonderful! ‘Thanks to him, we 
beat the Wanderers !” 

“Something of a superman, eh?” The sneer 
in Stopford’s tone was obvious, and evidently 
intended. “If you’re such a crack player, why 
don’t you play for the Corinthians, or whatever 
fool name they call themselves? I’ve always 
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understood that that’s the side for wealthy 
amateurs.” 

It was patent that Stopford was in a dangerous 
mood, that he was enraged by the young fellow’s 
presence in the house, and that he felt sure enough 
of himself to be openly rude. 

Dick Marr looked unflinchingly into the cold, 
sneering eyes of the man whom he felt convinced 
was to be his enemy. Then he threw his bomb- 
shell. 

“TY do not happen to be wealthy,” he replied 
crisply. ‘I cannot afford to play football any 
longer as an amateur; I am doing it for a 
living. And that, Mr. Stopford, since you have 
seen fit to inquire into my private affairs, is 
what brings me to Hollywood.” 

Behind the speaker someone made an exclama- 
tion in which surprise, delight, and other emo- 
tions were intermingled. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are a pro- 
fessional ?”’ cried Margery Kirkby. 

“To be strictly accurate,” replied Marr, 
smiling, “I have not actually signed on for 
Hollywood ; but I am a_professional—yes. 
Mr. Hollister, the manager, is giving me a 
month’s trial ; I hope to be able to survive it.” 

“Oh, how splendid!’ exclaimed the girl. 
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“‘Centre-forward has been the weak spot in the 
team right from the start of the season, and now 
that you’re a professional you'll be playing every 
week. But what... ?” 

Looking suddenly confused, Margery Kirkby 
didn’t finish the question. 

“I have been intending to tell you that for 
some time,” replied Marr promptly ; ‘‘and if 
Mr. Stopford will pardon me for inflicting so 
much of my unfortunate family history upon 
him, I will do so now. Also, of course, I would 
crave Mrs. Horrell’s permission.” 

He turned to the widow to smile question- 
ingly. 

*“Certainly.”” Mrs. Horrell snapped the word. 

‘““My father, a short while ago,” explained 
the young footballer, plunging into his subject 
at once, “had a terrible business failure. It was 
so bad that it not only left him an absolutely 
broken man financially, but killed him. Natur- 
ally my own position was completely altered. 
I had to leave Oxford at once and earn a living. 
It was upon the advice of an old International 
that I decided to become a professional foot- 
baller. Coming to that decision, I wrote the 
names of several teams on slips of paper, placed 
them in a hat, and drew one out. The name on 
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that slip happened to be Hollywood. You see, 
therefore, that it was quite by accident I came 
to this town. Of course’—with a glance at 
Margery Kirkby which caused Stopford to 
glower viciously—‘“I didn’t know I should find 
such a good friend here as I have done.” 

“All the same,” replied Stopford, “I should 
not say you had come to a fortunate club, Mr. 
Marr.” 

There was a veiled menace about the remark 
that caused all three listeners to look up—Mrs. 
Horrell with the slightly malicious smile which 
she had worn ever since Stopford had entered 
the room; Margery Kirkby with an expression 
of puzzled alarm on her pretty face ; and Marr 
with a challenge in his blunt reply. 

“That remains to be proved, I should say,” 
the latter rejoined ; ‘‘anyway, I have had nothing 
to complain about so far.” 

“Well,” said Stopford, assuming a friendliness 
which the young footballer found even more 
offensive, “I trust that your career as a profes- 
sional football player will turn out as well as 
you evidently expect it to. Of course, it is not 
the highest of callings.” 

“Like other things, it is probably what you care 
to make it, Mr. Stopford,” cut in Marr crisply 
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“One or two of the finest men I have ever met 
in my life have been professional footballers, 
and instead of being ashamed they were proud 
to acknowledge it. I have not done anything 
yet of which to be proud, but if I do, no doubt 
I shall share their views.” 

He arranged his necktie. 

“I must be off,” he said. ‘I am in strict 
training, you know, and must not be out late 
at night. Good night, Mrs. Horrell.” 

He bowed, and turned towards the great hulk 
of a man who seemed to fill the room. 

““Can’t you stay?” asked Margery Kirkby. 
“I had intended to take you back in my 
car.” 

Before the widow could voice the observation 
which the young footballer felt convinced she had 
every intention of making, Marr replied swiftly : 

“Of course I couldn’t think of it, Miss Kirkby, 
but thank you. very much all the same. Good 
night, Mr. Stopford.” 

“T shall have to write and tell all this to Stan- 
ley,” Margery said, and left the room with the 
departing guest. 

Outside, her manner changed. Her eyes 
clouded and her smile was wistful. 

“I’m ever so sorry you had such a rotten time !” 
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she said contritely. “Aunt is always beastly, 
but I didn’t know Mr. Stopford——” 

‘Who is taking my name in vain ?” asked a 
rumbling voice with heavy levity. In the door- 
way of the room Marr and the girl had just left 
loomed the coarse-looking figure of Fairfax 
Stopford. “I thought Pd just speed the parting 
guest, and perhaps give him a word of advice,” 
he added. 

Richard Marr found just time enough to 
shake the girl’s hand, and to say quietly : 

“You see how impossible it was for me to stay 
longer.” 

“I will see you again as soon as I can,” the 
girl replied, and went back into the house. 

A fiend was whispering insidious, reckless 
things inside the centre-forward. It was urging 
him to strike with his clenched fist the face of the 
man who was now standing by his side on the 
gravel outside Margery Kirkby’s house—the 
man whom he was convinced was the enemy 
and not the friend of Margery Kirkby. 

How he controlled the almost maddening 
impulse to do the man physical injury he did 
not know. ‘Then, while he was still clenching 
and unclenching his fists, Stopford spoke again : 

“Most young men need advice, and I think 
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that you require it more than the majority, 
perhaps. If you will pardon my saying so, you 
strike me as being somewhat presumptious and 
opinionated. No doubt you are not yet used 
to the altered conditions of your life. Let me 
tell you that the wisest course you can follow, 
so long as you are in Hollywood, is to remember 
that a professional footballer generally has few 
social aspirations, and that he usually keeps to 
his own class. I feel quite sure that you under- 
stand me.” 

“Quite. You require very little understanding, 
Mr. Stopford. It’s almost impossible to mistake 
you.” 

Marr’s sentences cut the air like steel whips. 
A huge hand fell on the footballer’s shoulder. 

“What do you mean by that, eh?” roared 
Stopford. ‘For two pins ’d——” 

“Speaking entirely on your behalf, I shouldn’t 
advise you to try it, whatever you have in your 
mind,” said Marr, with suave surety. “Are 
you going to take that beastly hand of yours off 
my shoulder, or shall I have to throw it 
off ?” 

The grip on his shoulder relaxed. An impre- 
cation came from the lips of Fairfax Stopford, 
the gravel scrunched under his heavy tread 
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as he returned to the house—and Marr was 
alone. 

As he passed the magnificent limousine which 
stood at the gate he felt inclined to anathematize 
it as being the possession of a man whom, having 
only met for an hour, he yet hated with all the 
force of his nature. 


CHAPTER VII 
STOPFORD MOVES 


‘“Wuat the deuce do you mean by i1t—eh ?” 

Mr. Samuel Hollister must have been in a 
particularly vile mood this morning. He glared 
at the footballer standing in the bare room which 
served as the office of the Hollywood Football 
Club as though he had done him a mortal 
injury. 

“What exactly do you mean, sir ?”’ asked Dick 
Marr, who had only too real a fear of what was 
coming. 

“Mean ?” blazed the team manager. “T’ll 
soon tell you what I mean! Here I’ve been 
able to find at last a centre-forward who threatens 
to do the team some good, and he hasn’t been 
with the side a week before he makes an ever- 
lasting fool of himself. I haven’t enough troubles 
of my own, I suppose, but what you fellows 
want to pile on the agony.” 

“What have I done ?” queried Marr. “I can 
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assure you, Mr. Hollister, that I haven’t willingly 
caused you worry or trouble. As a matter of 
fact, I’d go out of my way to save you perplexity 
if I had the opportunity. You have been very 
decent to me.”’ 

‘“‘What’s the good of asking me what you have 
done? I don’t know. All I know is that you 
must have been a fool to make an enemy of the 
most powerful man in Hollywood—the man 
who practically owns this football team! I’ve 
got a letter from him here ordering me to boot 
you out of the club !” 

The hideous injustice of the thing made the 
footballer’s eyes flash. 

“And are you going to do it?” he asked 
quietly. 

Hollister threw out his arms wildly. 

“Can’t you see what a hole it puts me in?” 
he cried, pacing up and down the room. “I 
don’t mind telling you that if you keep up the 
form you showed on Saturday, and if the rest of 
the men don’t go all to pieces, I’ve got the makings 
of a very useful Cup side, and I’ve been looking 
forward to the Cup-ties to bring the crowds. 
Any team that does well in the Cup gets a 
following, and even this rotten town would show 
some interest if we came through the first round. 
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“After DPve been building up my hopes 
like this, along comes this letter! I like this 
Fairfax Stopford individual just about as 
much as I like the ex-Kaiser; but there’s no 
getting away from the fact that he’s the party 
who is keeping this club from being sent to the 
bone-yard. Goodness knows why he’s doing it ; 
but, anyway, he is doing it. He’s the whole 
works, bigger than all the directors put together 
so far as the Hollywood Football Club is con- 
cerned—and this is the fellow you’ve run foul 
of! Nice kettle of fish, ain’t it?” 

“Tt is, Mr. Hollister. But I can assure you 
It’s not my fault. I met Mr. Stopford for the 
first time after the match on Saturday. It was 
at the house of a young lady whose brother used 
to be a great friend of mine years ago. Mr. 
Stopford seemed to resent my being there, and 
when I told him I had become a professional 
footballer for Hollywood, he was openly offensive. 
As I was leaving, he threatened me, putting his 
hand on my shoulder. I told him I shouldn’t 
stand any nonsense of that sort. That was all, 
but the man apparently intends to take advantage 
of his position with regard to the club. Still, ’m 
very sorry, for your sake, that it should have 
happened.” 
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“I hope I can see through a dirty trick as well 
as most men !” snapped the manager. “After 
what you have told me, this is as clear as mud. 
Stopford is sweet on the girl, I suppose—I have 
heard the yarn that the reason he 1s putting all 
this money down is on account of a bit of flummery 
he is dotty about—and he didn’t like your butting 
in, even if you were an old pal of the gir.’s 
brother. But to write a letter like that!...” 
The team manager flipped the sheet of paper 
with his thumb and first finger, and then wound 
up his remarks by saying: ‘Well, it’s up to the 
directors what to do—but I know what I shall 
advise *°em to do. Clear out, kid !”’ 

Dick Marr ‘“‘cleared’’, feeling supremely un- 
comfortable. He could see that he had not only 
unwittingly embarrassed himself, but had preci- 
pitated a general climax. Seizing his first oppor- 
tunity, he sought out Ben Warriner, and to his 
captain and friend he unfolded the whole 
situation. 

“TI don’t care so much for myself, Ben,” he 
said in conclusion. “Ofcourse, it will be pretty 
rotten having to leave the side so soon, but it’s 
the rest of the fellows I’m thinking about. It 
may seem presumptuous and absurd, but without 
saying so in as many words, Hollister gave me 
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to understand that he was going to try to induce 
the directors to ignore this order of Stopford’s 
to boot me out of the team. If they did, the 
fat would undoubtedly be in the fire. You see 
what I mean ?” 

A look of contempt came into the usually 

good-tempered face of the Hollywood cap- 
tain. 
“After the pluck you showed on Saturday and 
the game you played, the boys wouldn’t let 
you be kicked out, even if the directors don’t 
have the courage to stick to their guns,” he said. 
“The big-heads will be sure to call me in to give 
my opinion, and I shall back up Hollister over 
this thing. A skunk like Stopford ought to be 
rolled in the mud. Don’t worry, Dick; you'll 
have the team with you to a man over this 
business.” 

In spite of the heartening words of his captain, 
Marr was not able to shake off his natural de- 
pression. But his own threatened misfortune 
sank into forgetfulness as he thought of his club- 
mates and the fact that Margery Kirkby was 
being pestered with the attentions of the gross 
brute who had shown that he hadn’t the least 
possible resemblance to a sportsman. 

He had the afternoon to himself, but he could 
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not stay at home. Inactivity, with this weight 
on his mind, was maddening. 

Taking his stout ash-stick from the hall-stand, 
he went for a long tramp into the country, walking 
on and on until he felt physically exhausted. 

It was late when he got back into the town— 
too late to hunt up Ben Warriner to see if there 
was any news. The keen air of the hills made 
him nod over his supper, and when he got to bed, 
he went to sleep immediately, to dream that 
Fairfax Stopford’s face had turned into a football 
and that it snarled each time he—Marr—kicked 
it. 

Practice had been called for ten o’clock the 
next morning, and he was away by nine o’clock, 
so eager was he to know what developments had 
taken place. 

When he had neared the ground he heard 
a motor-horn sound a note of warning behind 
him. He looked round, and with a feeling of 
inexpressible pleasure saw Margery Kirkby in 
her small roadster, which soon came to a stand- 
still. 

He sprang at once to her side. He saw that 
the girl’s cheeks were pale, but that her eyes 
were shining. She looked gloriously beautiful 
to him. 
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Margery was the first to speak. Marr, looking 
at her with unconscious rapture, proved tongue- 
tied. But his gaze told what his lips kept locked 
behind them. A flush of colour stained the pale 
cheeks of the girl. 

“Oh, I’m so glad I’ve seen you, Mr. Marr !” 
she said quickly and somewhat excitedly. ‘“‘T’ve 
got something to tell you. Where can I talk 
to you? Will you jump in, and I will take you 
for a short ride? Are you in a hurry ?” 

The sentences flowed in a stream from the girl, 
who seemed to be strung-up and nervous. The 
young footballer made a pretence of looking at 
his watch, although, whatever the time had been, 
he knew that it would be impossible to resist 
this invitation. 

“YT have half an hour, Miss Kirkby,” he said, 
and got into the car. 

Open country began almost in sight of the 
Hollywood football ground. In a few minutes 
the vehicle was moving slowly along a deserted 
road, 

“One reason why I am going to confide in 
you is because I feel that, being Stanley’s friend 

..° The girl started, and then paused. 

Marr turned towards her impulsively. 

“It would be the greatest honour I have ever 
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had in my life for you to call me a friend,” he 
said simply. ‘If I can help you now or at any 
time I shall esteem it a privilege ; please believe 
that.” 

“TI do, and thank you. What I am going to 
tell you will, I am afraid, test that friendship. 
The most awful thing has happened, and in a 
way I am to blame.” 

‘Tell me,” said Marr ; “perhaps I can help.” 

“That is the tragic part of it—you cannot ! 
No one can help! Oh, I never thought the 
man could be so mean !” 

She stared in front of her, her eyes flashing. 

“You refer to Mr. Stopford,” remarked the 
footballer, as though able to read her thoughts. 
‘What has he done—now ?” 

“He says he will force the Hollywood Club 
into bankruptcy ! It will mean that the town 
will lose its team! And you-——” 

“‘Never mind me for a moment, Miss Kirkby— 
I have only been with the team for a few days ; 
but there are many others to whom this will 
mean practically everything. And if the club 
really goes under, I shall feel that I have been 
the cause of it.” 

“What on earth are you suggesting?” asked 
Margery Kirkby. 
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In a few words Marr told her of Stopford’s 
letter to the manager, and the general conster- 
nation which it had caused amongst the club’s 
officials. The girl listened without comment 
until the footballer had finished, and then cried 
indignantly : 

“How could such a man expect me to marry 
him ?” 

In his excitement Marr caught hold of Margery 
Kirkby’s arm. The thought of this radiant 
clean-minded English girl being tied for life to 
the gross hulk of Stopford made him see red. 

‘You aren’t going to marry him ?” he blazed. 
‘Tell me you’re not !” 

His companion turned. He had evidently 
startled her. Suddenly recalled to himself, he 
at once loosed his grip on her arm. 

“I’m sorry,” he said penitently. ‘I must have 
forgotten myself. But you have asked me to be 
your friend, and I was speaking what was in my 
mind. Besides, I do not think your brother would 
care for you to marry a man of Mr. Stopford’s 
description.” 

“Tam not going to marry him. He asked me 
last night, but I said I couldn’t. That was what 
made him turn beastly. He said some perfectly 
horrible things to me about—about a friend of 
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mine, and finished up by saying that he had only 
kept the Hollywood Club going on my account, 
but that now it could go to blazes! He was 
going to foreclose on the ground, he told me, 
and demand all the money back that he had 
advanced. I’m awfully sorry for you, Mr. 
Marr.” 

“For Stanley’s sake, don’t you think you 
could call me ‘Dick’ ?” replied Marr. ‘ ‘Mr. 
Marr’ sounds so frightfully formal—especially 
now that we're friends. As for being sorry 
for me, don’t let that worry you for a minute. 
I’m glad that you gave that rotter the answer 
he deserved.” 

“Of course I couldn’t marry him !” replied 
Margery. “Although he has tried to be nice 
to me for a long time now, I never really liked 
him in any way. I always felt that he had 
a coarse mind. I’d heard stories about him, 
too, although he did not know that Ihad. But” 
—with a thoughtful frown—“life is going to be 
rather difficult now that I’ve refused him.” 

“Your aunt wanted you to marry him, didn’t 
she ?”? commented the footballer. ‘Don’t think 
it rude of me, but I formed that opinion on Satur- 
day night.” 

“I must compliment you on your discernment.” 
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The girl smiled desperately, and then continued : 
‘You are quite right ; my aunt has set her heart 
on my marrying Fairfax Stopford. She called 
me a fool this morning when I told her that I 
had refused him.” 

‘““Haven’t you any other friends you could live 
with—in Hollywood, I mean ?” said Marr, adding 
the last words quickly. 

“If it becomes unbearable I must try to find 
some place. But please don’t worry on my account ; 
saving the Hollywood Club is far the most 
important thing to be considered now, isn’t 
it ?”’ 

“That and your happiness,” replied the foot- 
baller gravely. 

A blush that made her look more desirable 
than ever in the eyes of the man who had un- 
wittingly betrayed something of his secret stained 
her cheeks until they looked like petals of a 
wonder-rose. ‘Turning the car, she drove rapidly 
back towards the Hollywood ground. Outside 
the entrance the vehicle pulled up. 

“You will write and let me know the news, 
won’t you ?” the girl said. 

“T would much rather see you than write to 
you,” replied Marr. ‘May I?” 

“Of course’”—with a frank smile. ‘Perhaps 
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you would like to take me to the pictures to- 
night? I can’t promise that they will be 


good,” 
“T shan’t see them,” responded the centre- 


forward gallantly. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AN OFFER REFUSED 


As he approached the entrance to the ground, a 
man who had been looking at Marr intently 
ever since he had wished Margery Kirkby good- 
bye touched him on the arm. 

“Your name Marr ?” the stranger inquired. 

“I believe so,” replied Dick, wondering what 
the man could want with him. “But I can’t 
stop talking to anyone now,” the centre-forward 
added. 

“It will be worth your while to listen to what I 
have to say,” retorted the other, with an air of 
impressiveness ; “let me tell you that, young 
fellow !” - 

*“Well, whatever it is,’ was the final comment 
of the player, ‘‘I can’t stop to listen to it now.” 
And shaking his arm free with a decisive action, 
he turned in through the gate. 

If he had not had so much else to occupy his 
mind he might have thought more about the 
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affair, but as it was he dismissed the occurrence, 
strange as it was. 

Misfortune brings its own atmosphere, and a 
cloud of gloom, depressing in the extreme, seemed 
to be hanging over the Hollywood ground. In 
the dressing-room Marr found the other players 
conversing in little groups. In the ordinary 
way all of them would have been busy changing 
into their football clothes at this hour; but not a 
locker had been opened. 

“Anyone been talking to you this morning, 
Marr?” asked Pat Finnegan, as the recruit 
entered the room. 

The rest of the team raised their heads. Dick 
looked puzzled. 

“Yes,” he said ; ‘“‘some fellow who was a com- 
plete stranger to me caught hold of my arm as 
I was coming into the ground and hinted he had 
something important to say to me. As | didn’t 
know the man from Adam, I shook him off, 
telling him that I couldn’t spare the time to 
listen to him. I wanted to hear what news there 
was, you see.” 

Somewhat to Marr’s surprise a general grin 
went round the group of listeners. 

‘“‘What’s the joke ?” the centre-forward asked. 

‘Tell us what the man was like, and then we'll 
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let you have the joke—or what you call a joke,” 
said Tranfield, the left-back. 

“Y didn’t pay much attention to him,” Marr 
replied, “but he struck me as being a tall, heavily 
built man cf about fifty, with a ginger moustache. 
Do you know him ?” 

‘Know him !”’ cried Tranfield. ‘‘Who doesn’t 
know him? That’s Joe Moorfield, the scout 
for Hampton Villa! Joe’s got more captures 
to his credit than anybody in the business. Why, 
he wanted me,” added the back, with naive 
modesty, “only Hollister wouldn’t let me 
go !” 

“What you mean, Tran, is that you didn’t 
want to go yourself,” supplemented Walter Bell, 
the left-winger. “Hollister never has stood in 
the way of a man who really wished for his 
transfer, and he won’t now, you see if he 
will.” 

‘Do you mean to say that the fellow wanted 
to sign me on for another club ?” asked Marr, 
bewilderment in his tone. 

“You’re right on the trail, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes! Joe Moorfield spends his life getting 
the signatures of men he thinks are good enough. 
If you want to be on the books of the most 
famous club in England, now’s your chance.” 
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Marr sat silent, thinking. To play for Hamp- 
ton Villa, one of the greatest sides that ever 
battled in English football! It was a thought 
that enthralled him ! 

“TY wonder how long Warriner will be >?” asked 
a voice. 

“Twas looking for him. Where is he?” 
questioned Marr. 

“In the office with Hollister and as many 
of the directors as can leave their jobs. Goodness 
knows what’s going on there! There’s one 
thing of which we may be certain, though, 
and that is that Ben will see we fellows get a 
fair deal.” 

The words showed an almost passionate faith 
in the captain of the team. 

“Ah! Let’s get outside and have some fresh 
air. We look like so many blinking mourners,” 
said Lennie, the inside-left. 

An adjournment was made to the seats that 
ran round the ground beneath the grandstand. 
Hardly had the players settled themselves, how- 
ever, before they were on their feet again. In 
the near distance could be seen Ben Warriner 
and Hollister, both looking grave. 

“Now for it!’ said Tranfield grimly, as he 
and the others resumed their seats, 
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“Boys,” said the captain, when the pair had 
reached the players, “Mr. Hollister has got some- 
thing to say to you. That’s why he’s come 
across.” 

Grim-jawed and wearing an expression that 
spoke how deeply he was feeling, Warriner sat 
down at the end of a bench and dug his heel 
in the ground. 

“It’s true what Warriner has told you, boys,” 
Hollister started. “I’ve got something to say 
to you. As you already know, this club 1s, 
financially, in a mighty bad way. The man 
who has been paying the bills and putting up 
the money generally has suddenly stopped digging 
his hand into his pocket. It was likely to come 
at any moment, and I’ll be frank enough to tell 
you that both the directors and myself have 
expected something of the sort for some time. 

‘You know why the club got into debt. It 
was because the people of this town didn’t give 
the support they should have done to a really 
fine football team. What the future of the Holly- 
wood Club is going to be, no one can say at 
present. The directors are going to do all they 
possibly can to save it from being disbandéd, 
but the outlook is black. People here do not 
seem to want us; if they did, there would be 
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thirty thousand people at every home match 
instead of the miserable crowds that we have 
been having all through the season. 

‘““Now, I’m not a man to waste words. One 
can’t afford to have much sentiment in modern 
football. But Pll tell you, boys’—and at this 
point the speaker’s voice shook a little—‘“‘that 
no experience I have ever had in football—and 
I’ve been connected with the business for over 
thirty years—has affected me so much as this 
affair. 

‘In a few weeks the cup-ties will be coming 
along. If we do well in the first game, no doubt 
the people even of this rotten town will roll up 
afterwards to see us play the next match—and 
soon. We have the makings of a fine Cup side. 
And then—along arrives this ! 

“But now I come to what I really meant to 
say first of all. There is the question of the 
future of all you boys. The directors are very 
sick men, but, like me, they want to be fair. 
They recognize that the failure of the club is not 
due in any way to you; on the contrary, they 
realize that you have all done well by the team, 
which you have not once let down this year 
from a playing point of view. 

“Now, I expect you chaps already know that 
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the town is full up with football scouts, repre- 
senting practically all the best clubs in the country. 
Those men are going to get busy ; what is Holly- 
wood’s misfortune is likely to become their gain, 
and, like wise persons, they are seeing toit. Listen ! 
Any man who wants his transfer, I am authorized 
by the directors of the Hollywood Club to say, 
will be allowed to go straight away to those 
who wish to sign him on.” 

Hollister caused the buzz of comment on this 
astounding piece of news to subside by holding 
up his hand. 

‘When I say that, I want you to get the main 
fact quite clear into your heads. While it is 
true that the money which the directors would re- 
ceive in transfer fees for the team would probably 
enable them to clear off the debts of the club, 
it is not on that account that they are making 
this concession. The directors wish to show 
by this action that they recognize how faithfully 
you have served Hollywood. Just one word 
more, and | have finished ; to-night a meeting 
to decide the fate of the club is to be held at the 
town hall. I thought you boys might care to 
come along.” 

As he walked back to the office, the shoulders 
of Hollister were seen to be hunched. He looked 
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like a man who found a difficulty in carrying the 
burden which life had thrust upon him. 

For half a minute or so there was tense silence, 
and then Pat Finnegan jumped impulsively to 
his feet. 

“Hang it,” he cried in a choking voice, “let’s 
give the old boy a cheer. He’s white clean 
through !” 

Mechanically, or so it would seem, Dick Marr 
took: his place amongst the cheering players. 
He had been so carried away with the tensity 
of the moment that he did not know exactly 
what had taken place until, silence coming again, 
he found himself standing up, his felt hat still 
grasped tightly in his hand. 

It had been a memorable experience for him. 
Nothing that had occurred in his life before 
could be compared with it—this sudden out- 
burst of pent-up feelings. He felt from that 
moment prouder than ever to be associated 
with such men. 

He walked home as usual with Ben Warriner. 
Near the entrance-gate they saw a somewhat 
dishevelled-looking young man whose eyes were 
glinting with excitement behind thick spectacles. 
He ran up to them, catching hold of the Hollywood 
captain’s arm. 
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“Don’t give up hope, Ben,” he said. ‘““There’ll 
be half the town at the hall to-night ; I’ll see to 
that!’ Another squeeze of the arm, and he was 
gone. 

“Jimmy Dunster of the Evening Times.” ex- 
plained Warriner laconically. “‘As good a little 
chap as ever lived. He’s done more for this 
club than many a paid official would have tried 
to accomplish. It will just about break his 
spirit, I reckon, 1f Hollywood really goes 
under.” 

‘‘What are the chances, Ben ?” 

“Bad ! Sorry as I am to say it, I must, because 
it’s the plain truth. So far as I understand, the 
directors are going to make an appeal to the 
town at the meeting to-night; but what will 
be the use? If the people had really wanted to 
see the club go on, they would have supported 
it when they had a chance todoso. They won’t 
have that chance much longer, I’m thinking,” 
the old International added bitterly. 

“I don’t mind so much for myself,’”’ went on 
Warriner. ‘“‘As you know, I put in fourteen 
years with Midchester City, and I had chucked 
football, as I thought, when I bought that little 
hotel of mine and came to Hollywood to settle. 
It was only by a fluke, as you may say, that I 
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started playing again. I’m at the end of the chap- 
ter ; a good many of you boys are at the beginning. 
That’s why the directors, like good sportsmen, 
decided not to put any obstacle in the way of 
those men who could be signed on by other clubs.”’ 

“It’s the finest bit of real sportsmanship that I 
think I have ever heard of,” said Marr. “It 
strikes me, though, that they are considering the 
players to their own disadvantage. Suppose 
that by some miracle the club was saved, what 
would the directors be able to do if all the team 
had made up their minds to be transferred ? 
Mind, I am only asking the question.” 

“They would have to carry on as best they 
could, I guess,”’ replied the International some- 
what enigmatically, adding : “Somehow I don’t 
think that all the boys will want to sign for 
other sides.”’ 

The friends parted at this point, and, jumping 
on a tramcar, it was not long before Marr reached 
his rooms. He was met in the small passage 
by his landlady, a slightly trembling, slightly 
hysterical Mrs, Cox. 

‘“‘There’s someone in your room, Mr. Marr,” 
she whispered. ‘“‘He called here over an hour 
ago, and said that he must wait until you came 
home, as he had something very important he 
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wanted to tell you. He’s got a red moustache, 
and looks like a detective, only a bit more 
gentlemanly in appearance. 

Marr laughed at his landlady’s description 
of the visitor and stepped into his sitting-room. 

“Tracked you down, you see,” boomed a 
cheery voice, and the man who had touched 
him on the arm as he was entering the Hollywood 
ground that morning rose up from an easy-chair 
to confront the centre-forward. 

“So I see,” replied Marr. ‘Well, I won’t ask 
how you discovered my address, Mr. Moorfield ; 
I suppose little things like that come under your 
regular duties, eh ?” 

“Exactly,” laughed the famous football scout, 
apparently in no way discomfited by the remark. 
‘But how did you know my name ?” 

“I’ve been told that you are a national cele- 
brity,” said Marr. “But what do you wish to 
see me about ?” 

“I want to sign you for Hampton Villa, the 
finest team in the country,” came the answer. 
“Listen to what I have to say before you make 
any reply. The Hollywood Club is practically 
done for, as you know. Personally, I am sorry, 
for you had a good lot of boys. From a business 
point of view, however, Iam glad. Now, I saw 
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you play against the Wanderers last Saturday, 
and I made up my mind to get you for the Villa 
by hook or by crook. Why you have become a 
professional footballer, Mr. Marr, I am not going 
to be rude enough to inquire, but that after you 
have been a few weeks with Hampton Villa 
you will be the most talked-of centre-forward 
in the country, I will swear ! 

“But to get to business. We will pay you the 
maximum wage—eight pounds a week during 
the playing season, six pounds in the off-time— 
and promise you a benefit within five years if 
you stay with us. Hampton Villa, as perhaps 
you have heard, has earned a famous reputation 
for the way they treat their men. In addition, 
you will have the advantages of playing before 
a critical but intensely sporting crowd. The 
ground itself is perhaps the finest in the country, 
and your fellow-players will be all gentlemen. 
Unless a man is a gentleman we do not sign him. 
Since last Saturday I have taken the trouble to 
look up your “character’—if I may use the term 
without offence.” 

“And I shall do?” queried Marr, with an 
amused smile. 

“Yes, I think I can assure you with confidence, 
Mr. Marr, that in every way you will be a fine 
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man for Hampton Villa to have on their books. 
I have a contract in my pocket——” 

“Do not trouble to get it out, Mr. Moorfield. 
I am much obliged to you for all you have been 
good enough to tell me, but I shall not sign.” 

“‘Won’t sign for the Villa !’’ gasped the scout, 
as though he could scarcely believe his ears. 
“Why not ?” 

“Because I am going to stay on with Holly- 
wood.” 

“But the team is going to be smashed up ! 
It hasn’t a chance of living another week as 
things are !” 

“That may be, Mr. Moorfield, but I am going 
to stay on until the end—the very end. I 
should feel a rotter if I left the club now that it 
is in deep trouble. If Hollywood really does 
finish up, then I shall be very pleased to consider 
the exceptionally fine offer which you have made 
me, but for the present I can but say no. You 
will quite understand, I am sure.” 

Mr. Moorfield smoothed his flowing moustache, 
coughed, and then held out his hand. 

“It’s not my business to say so, perhaps,’’ he 
replied, “but I admire you for your sentiments, 
Mr. Marr. I see that you have definitely made 
up your mind, and so I will not say any more at 
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the present time ; but can I have your promise 
that you will sign for Hampton Villa if Holly- 
wood is disbanded ?” 

“Certainly! I will promise you that, with 
pleasure.” 

“Very well; I will leave matters there. 
Here”—producing a card from a wallet—‘‘is 
the name and address of the secretary ofthe 
club. I shall write him fully by to-night’s post, 
informing him of the talk I have had with you, 
and telling him also of your promise. If Holly- 
wood is disbanded, you will wire to him at once, 
eh ?” 

“Yes ; but I tell you frankly that, much as I 
esteem the honour of being asked to play for 
Hampton Villa, it will be with a heavy heart 
that I shall send that telegram. It will be a 
sporting tragedy if my present club is allowed 
to die.” 

“Quite so,” murmured the football scout, 
whose thoughts were obviously elsewhere. “What 
I was thinking of was, that with you at centre 
the Villa forwards ought to get clean through to 
the Final in the Cup.” 

The Hollywood player smiled. 

“What about the Hollywood forwards?” he 
asked. 
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‘Not a chance!” scoffed the other. ‘‘Well, 
you have that card. I must be going. I am 
due in Glasgow to-morrow.” 

“Not a chance, eh ?” replied Marr, as he bade 
Mr. Moorfield good-bye. “Well, we shall see.” 

The scout bent forward and whispered in his 
ear. 

“Take my tip. If you want a finalist’s medal 
this year, come to the Villa as soon as possible. 
They’re the greatest Cup side in the country 
this year.” 

“You forget Hollywood,” laughed Marr again, 
and shut the door. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SAVING VOICE 


Twat afternoon Dick spent on the hills surround- 
ing the town, arriving back in Hollywood tired 
physically, but certainly not mentally. He was 
consumed by impatience; he felt he would 
not be able to wait until the next morning before 
hearing the result of the meeting which was to 
decide the fate of the club. After he had seen 
Margery Kirkby home from the pictures he 
would drop in on Ben and get the news. 

A boy yelling at the top of his voice attracted 
his attention as he was leaving his lodgings: 
“Fate of Hollywood Football Club !” 

“Here you are, boy.” 

“Rotten shame, ain’t it, guv’nor, about Holly- 
wood ? Fust-class men they’ve got and all.” 

“It is a bit of a shame,” replied Marr, and 
opened the paper. 

By chance his eye almost at once caught the 
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There is every indication (he read) that the meeting 
which is to be held to-night at the town hall to decide the 
fate of the brilliant, but unfortunate, Hollywood Football 
Club, will be attended by the utmost excitement. Certain 
information which reaches us just aS we are going to press 
forces us to the belief that there is a vindictive section of the 
town which is determined that, by fair means or foul, the 
club that has done the town so much honour, shall die. 
It therefore behoves every true sportsman to turn up this 
evening to counteract this insidious influence. Confidently 
we make the appeal. 


Screwing up the paper, Marr walked swiftly 
on. He felt that his place that night was at the 
town hall, along with his comrades, not frittering 
away the time watching impossible cinema heroes 
performing their preposterous feats. 

He came speedily out of his abstraction to 
look fascinatedly at the bewitching face of Margery 
Kirkby as it smiled at him out of a nest of furs. 

“Mr. Marr, I want you to do me a tremendous 
favour to-night,” the girl pleaded excitedly, 
after they had exchanged greetings. ‘Will you ?” 

“The chief enjoyment I shall find in life at the 
present time is fulfilling your commands, Miss 
Kirkby,” replied her cavalier readily. 

“If you are not careful you will grow up to be 
a base deceiver—one of those dreadful creatures 
one reads about in the Sunday newspapers !” 
scofied Margery. ‘But seriously——” 
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“Dick,” put in Marr promptly. 

Dick, I really do want you to take me 
somewhere to-night—take me there, and look 
after me.” 

“Of course! You haven’t forgotten, have 
you,” said the footballer, feeling rather puzzled, 
but trying hard not to show it, “that we had 
arranged to go to the pictures to-night? Once 
safely inside those dread portals I will do my 
poor best to guard you against the wildest 
cowboy that ever lived !” 

‘“Dick”—the name was not so_ hesitantly 
spoken this time—‘“‘permit me to tell you that 
you are very silly! Of course I remembered 
about the pictures! But who would want to 
go to the pictures on a night like this ?” 

‘Then, with the greatest possible respect, 
where do you want to go—Margery ?” 

The girl acknowledged his boldness with an 
expression of playful chiding, and then replied : 

“To the meeting at the town hall of course ! 
Do you think I could stay away ? Look at this.” 

She held out a handbill. On it was printed : 


SPORTSMEN ! 
CoME TO THE Town HA tt aT Eicut To-NIGurT ! 
YOU WILL BE WANTED ! 
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The centre-forward bit his lip thoughtfully. 
There was little he could refuse this girl whose 
very nearness made his head swim, but a meeting 
which, if the Evening Times was to be believed, 
would probably develop into rowdiness of per- 
haps a violent nature, was no place for a cultured 
girl. 

“It’s splendid of you to want to go, but——” 

“There mustn’t be any ‘buts’ about it,” smartly 
returned the girl. “I know my going is what 
many people, my aunt included, would call 
unladylike, but I do not care twopence about 
that! If Stanley were here I should insist 
upon his taking me, and you being in Stanley’s 
place for the time being——” 

“IT will take you,” said the footballer. “Let 
me thank you for the honour.” 

“It’s myself who has to do all the thanking. 
But I will postpone that until a more suitable 
occasion. Let’s hurry. There will sure to be a 
terrific crowd ; these handbills have been dis- 
tributed by the thousand !” 

Turning to the left, they entered the main 
thoroughfare that led to the town hall. A 
great throng was already making its way in that 
direction. 

It was a miscellaneous gathering. There were 
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factory workers, city clerks, with here and there 
a merchant, a clergyman, and an obvious man 
of means and leisure, clustered about the doors, 
but few ladies. A dense crowd was struggling 
to get inside the hall, to supplement those who 
had already been admitted. 

It was certainly no place for a girl. In their 
endeavour to obtain entrance, men pushed and 
swarmed like madmen. Dick had to put his 
arm round the girl to prevent her from sustaining 
actual physical injury. 

Suddenly, to his great relief, Marr saw Ben 
Warriner standing on the steps. A quick smile 
from face to face, and the Hollywood captain 
had come down. 

“Ben,” said the centre-forward, “this is Miss 
Kirkby, a very great friend of mine and the 
finest supporter Hollywood has got. She wants 
to get in to the meeting to-night ; can you find 
her a safe place ?” 

“Certainly, Dick! We are reserving about 
thirty seats up in the balcony for players and 
their friends. You would be quite all right 
there, miss ; that is, if you don’t mind sitting 
with a lot of footballers,” added Warriner, 
looking abashed at Margery’s distinction and 
beauty. 
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“If you knew how I fell in love with you the 
first time I saw you play for Hollywood, and how 
I have been in love with you ever since, Mr. 
Warriner,” gaily retorted the girl, “you would 
not dare to ask me such a question! Let me 
tell you that I shall be honoured to sit among the 
Hollywood team, especially if I can have a seat 
between Mr. Marr and yourself. Would that 
be possible ?” 

“Til make it possible,” replied the Hollywood 
captain gallantly. 

Slipping to one side, Warriner said a few words 
to a steward. The latter opened a small door, 
and pushing the party of three through, closed 
it again before the crowd could crush their way 
past. 

“Gracious, what a tremendous lot of people 
exclaimed Margery, looking down at the packed 
seats in the body of the hall. “Tell me,” she 
went on, turning to Ben Warriner, “do you think 
this great crowd means that there’s a chance of 
Hollywood being saved ?” 

The Hollywood captain smiled somewhat 
grimly. 

‘“‘Anyone would think, from that big gathering 
down below, that we were the most popular 
side in the country,” he replied. “I hope with 
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you, Miss Kirkby,” he added, “that this great 
assembly does mean that the town is determined 
not to let the club die without an effort ; but I 
am afraid that the bigger half of the men here 
to-night have come just out of idle curiosity, 
and through what they have seen in the Eventng 
Times.” 

“What is that ?” 

“There is a hint in the evening paper that 
there may be trouble—a disturbance here to- 
night,” said Marr. “If there is, we shall know 
the man to thank.” 

“Speaking of the devil. . .” quoted Margery 
Kirkby tensely. 

Marr started, and then followed the girl’s 
gaze. Plainly discernible by his huge bulk, 
Fairfax Stopford had just entered the body of 
the hall, surrounded by what appeared to be a 
group of admiring cronies. 

“What's he doing here ? Anyone would have 
thought he’d have had the decency to stay away,” 
whispered Margery. 

The centre-forward’s lips twisted into a 
smile. 

““Decency ?” he replied. “He hasn’t any. 
He wouldn’t be so fat if he had !” 

High above the scraping of chairs and other 
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sounds rose the rich notes of the girl’s unre- 
strained laughter. Men screwed themselves round 
in their chairs to see whence the merriment came. 

The ungainly figure of the fat man stopped 
on its way to the row of chairs near the platform, 
and swung round as though a pin had been stuck 
into its hide. Marr, peering over the side of the 
balcony, saw ared moon ofa face glaring at him 
and his companion. 

“He thinks you were laughing at him, judging 
by the way he is looking,” said the centre-forward 
quietly. 

“TY hope he does think so!’ replied the girl. 
“He certainly is sufficient cause for anyone to 
laugh. Do you know, Dick, I had always thought 
of Stopford as something rather dreadful ; now he 
strikes me as being more comic than anything 
else.’ 

‘““He doesn’t look comic now ; he looks mur- 
derous! He’s got some dirty scheme up his 
sleeve, I suppose, or he wouldn’t be here. Will 
you excuse me just a second? I think Warriner 
wants to have a word with me.” 

“T won’t keep you a minute, Marr,” said the 
Hollywood captain, “but I’m sure you won’t 
mind telling me if you’ve signed, or promised 
to sign, for any other club.” 
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“No, I haven’t, Ben,” Dick replied. 

“Anyone ask you to ?” 

“Yes, a man named Moorfield, who said he 
came from Hampton Villa.” 

“Ah! Well, Pll be back in a minute.” And 
the old International hastened away. 

Marr had some difficulty in regaining his seat, 
for although the building seemed crammed to 
its capacity, crowds of men were still pressing 
their way through the doors. There was one 
fact, however, for which Dick was profoundly 
thankful, and that was that all the seats near 
Margery Kirkby and himself were occupied 
by Hollywood players—men who could be safely 
trusted to give him a ready hand in case of any 
trouble or danger. 

The rattling of a small wooden hammer on 
the table, placed well back from the edge of the 
platform, a slight outburst of cheering, and the 
chairman of the meeting, whom Marr was able 
to recognize as David Gerrity, Chairman of 
Directors of the Hollywood Club, had risen to 
make his address. 

In a slow but impressive manner he explained 
the reasons why that meeting had been called. 
It had been convened in the hope that, as a 
result of it, sufficient support would be forth- 
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coming from the residents of the town to carry 
on a club which, judged by its performances 
during the season, might accurately be described 
as the most promising team in the country. 

“Hollywood has always had the name of being 
a town of sportsmen,” declared the speaker, 
warming to his subject. “Are you going to lose 
that good name now? The town is amply 
big enough to support both a first-class profes- 
sional Rugby team and a first-class professional 
Association side. 

“I do not intend to mince words ; the plain, 
honest truth is that this town has not been fair 
to the Hollywood Club up to now. We have a 
record which challenges comparison with that 
of any other team, not only in the Second Division 
of the League, but in the country. Many towns 
possessing our team would provide ‘gates’ at 
every home match of over thirty thousand. 
We don’t ask for crowds as big as that—at least, 
not for the present; we merely want sufficient 
support to be allowed to carry on. 

“I notice that Mr. Fairfax Stopford is amongst 
us to-night. I wish to take this opportunity 
of thanking our late patron publicly for the gener- 
ous support that he has given to the Hollywood 
Club in the past. As you know, Mr. Stopford 
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has decided to call his money in, and, as a business 
man, none of us on the board of directors of 
the Hollywood Club blames him. We are satis- 
fied, however, that Mr. Stopford will not, if 
he carries out his intention, lose any money by 
reason of his past interest in the team. 

“But, gentlemen, if Mr. Stopford calls his money 
in it will mean that the club will have to declare 
itself bankrupt and be disbanded. That is, 
unless we are definitely promised sufficient 
support during the next few days to counter- 
balance the money which Mr. Stopford advanced 
to us, and which we are compelled to pay back 
to him at once.” 

‘What is the amount ?” asked a voice. 

“The lowest possible figure which can save 
Hollywood is fifteen thousand pounds.” 

“Some hopes !”’ jeered a voice from the back 
of the hall. 

“Chuck him out!” yelled an indignant sup- 
porter of the club. 

It was the signal for pandemonium to break 
loose. The last speaker had allowed his indig- 
nation to get the better part of his discretion. 
The rowdy section—recruited, no doubt, by 
many dubious means—only wanted an excuse 
to endeavour to ruin the meeting. 
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This they nearly succeeded in doing. But, 
exercising admirable restraint, the chairman 
waited patiently until the storm had passed, 
warning his well-wishers by signs not to add 
further fuel to the flames. 

He had his reward. Finding that they were 
being ignored, the interrupters at length tired 
of their “sport’’. 

‘Thank you,” said the chairman quietly, when 
order had at last been secured. “I will now con- 
tinue. I told you that the sum of fifteen thousand 
pounds was urgently needed to save the Holly- 
wood Club from being disbanded. Now the 
majority of men here know enough about football 
affairs to be aware that I am not appealing on 
behalf of myself or my fellow-directors. Even 
if it was not a well-known fact that the wealthiest 
of professional football clubs pay a very small 
dividend, the wretched attendance which we 
have had on the ground throughout the present 
season would be sufficient proof that the directors, 
one and all, are losing money instead of making 
it, so far as the Hollywood Club is concerned. 

“You may rightly say that that is purely our 
own affair. And you will be quite right: it 1s 
our own affair. And let me tell you this: 
whatever we have lost, or are going to lose, we 
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shall not squeal about it. We are not donning 
mourning for that money. 

‘But, having shown our practical interest in the 
club, we naturally expect others to follow our 
example. The need is desperate, but if a 
hundred and fifty residents of this town will 
come forward and each guarantee a sum of one 
hundred pounds, Hollywood, of which I am more 
proud at this moment than I have ever been, 
will be saved ! 

‘“And”’—interrupting the outburst of cheering 
which this statement had elicited—“let me add 
that this Hollywood Club of ours is worth saving ! 
I have told you before that we have a brilliant 
team—look at the League table if you don’t 
believe me—and the men who wear the scarlet 
jersey of Hollywood are something more than 
briluant—they are loyal! What will you say, 
you who hooted and jeered just now, when I 
tell you that every man who is a member of the 
Hollywood first team has been approached 
to-day by representatives of one or more famous 
clubs? Our players had a perfect right to sign for 
these clubs if they had liked, inasmuch as we 
had given them permission to do so; but I am 
proud to say that every man has decided to 
remain loyal to Hollywood for as long as their 
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present club may require them. I don’t know 
what you think of that, gentlemen, but I have 
only one word by which I can describe it. 
That word is ‘magnificent’! Moreover, I should 
say that the history of professional football 
cannot offer a parallel to it.” 

“Let’s have the names!” roared a voice. 

“Certainly !” replied the chairman. He pro- 
duced a paper that he had hitherto held con- 
cealed in his hand. “Wallis, the goal-keeper, 
was asked to-day to sign on for Clayton Athletic 
and three other clubs ; Bennet, the right-back, 
received offers from Midchester City and Wrough- 
ton Wanderers; the Rangers and the Swifts 
wanted our left-back, Tranfield, but they couldn’t 
get him. 

“That splendid sportsman and _ footballer, 
Ben Warriner, our centre-half-back, received 
no less than six offers from First Division clubs ! 
Before he put on our jersey it was thought that 
Warriner’s football days were over; instead of 
that he is playing as well to-day as perhaps he 
ever did ! 

“Wrenlock and Nixon could both have gone 
to Wilsbrough United,” continued the chairman. 
“The Albion wanted Dean badly, but Tommy 
Dean is going to continue to play for Hollywood 
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so long as there is a Hollywood. Finnegan, his 
partner at inside-right, might have gone to 
Clayton to play for the Athletic, or to Birlton 
to play for the Idlers. Our left wing, Lennie 
and Bell, could have had their choice of three 
First Division clubs——” 

“And the centre-forward, Mr. Chairman ?” 
asked a voice from the balcony. ‘What about 
the centre-forward ?”’ 

It was Ben Warriner who had shouted the 
words so that they might be heard above the 
din. Mr. Gerrity acknowledged the omission 
with a nod and a smile. 

“Y must apologize for the omission,” he said’ 
readily, ‘and will make what reparation is due 
to the brilliant young player who performed so 
well in his opening match last Saturday against 
the Wanderers. Marr, the centre in question, 
to-day received a pressing invitation to lead 
the attack of the justly famous Hampton Villa 
team! A greater honour than that no profes- 
sional footballer can ever hope to receive !” 

Up in the balcony, Marr felt a warm little 
hand touching his. 

“Oh, Dick,” whispered Margery Kirkby, “how 
simply splendid! Why didn’t you tell me? 
I feel quite proudffof you !” 
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The footballer could find no words with which 
to answer, but contented himself with squeezing 
the small hand that had been placed so con- 
fidingly within his own. The girl seemed to 
be satisfied with this “reply” ; at least, she did 
not press for another answer. 

Showing obvious signs of emotion by this time, 
the chairman concluded his spirited address 
with the words : 

“That, gentlemen, is the team which all the 
rest of the country seems to want, but which up 
to now you have practically ignored. I hope 
with all my heart that now it is in very real danger 
you will want it too! It is a team of which 
any town in England might well be proud. And 
now I shall be pleased to hear the views of the 
meeting.” 

“Oh, I hope he’s made them feel sorry with 
that splendid speech !” said Margery Kirkby 
fervently. 

“Look who is getting up !”’ —The snapped words 
made the girl gaze first at her companion and then 
at the man at whom he was staring fixedly, 
It was Fairfax Stopford ! 

Heaving himself to his feet, Stopford looked 
round the sea of faces that confronted him. There 
was disagreeable smile on his fat face. 
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“Most of you here know me,” he said, “‘and those 
of you who don’t know me personally have heard 
of my connection with the Hollywood Club. 
It is because I have had association with this 
rotten business proposition—note carefully my 
words, gentlemen—that I feel 1t my duty to 
stand up at the first opportunity I have had and 
to warn those who think of becoming guarantors 
with one hundred pounds each not to have 
anything to do with it !” 

The words were like a bombshell exploding. 
Pandemonium broke out afresh. 

“TY call upon Mr. Stopford to give a definite 
reason for that statement !’’ cried the chairman. 

“I can give you the reason, Mr. Chairman, 
better than Mr. Stopford, for I shall tell the 
truth, and he would be afraid to do that !”’ 

The voice was that of a woman, and she was 
standing up. Her voice rang out clear and pene- 
trating. Margery Kirkby was speaking. 

“Mr. Stopford has told you, men,” she said 
calmly but challengingly, looking down at the 
crowded body of the hall, “what he says he 
considers was his duty. I am going to follow 
his example, if you will allow me todoso. Iam 
only a woman, as you can see, but I am one of the 
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the real reason why the Hollywood Club is 
threatened with ruin. Would you like to hear 
that reason ?” 

“We would, miss! Good luck to you !” 

The cheering cries came up to her. They 
gave the speaker fresh confidence. A side-glance 
showed her the figure of Stopford still standing 
and looking as though a ghost had suddenly 
risen up to accuse him. 

“The Hollywood Club is threatened with ruin 
because I refused to marry the man who was 
financing it! That man, as you know, is Mr. 
Fairfax Stopford !” 

“It’s a lie!’ spluttered Stopford, his voice 
scarcely rising above the babel of sound that 
immediately broke out. 

“It’s the truth—the truth,” answered the girl 
in the balcony ; “‘and it is because it 1s the truth 
that I find myself with the courage necessary 
to stand up before so many men and make the 
statement. Mr. Stopford, after I had refused him, 
told me that he had only advanced the money 
to the Hollywood Club because I was so in- 
terested in the team, for which my brother 
occasionally played when he was in Hollywood. 
As I say, it was out of a spirit of meanness that 
Mr. Stopford withdrew his money, although, of 
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course, he had every right to do so. No one can 
object to that, but what I do object to is his 
trying to influence other people. 

‘As the chairman said just now,”’ went on the 
well-bred and clear-ringing voice of the girl who 
was making such an amazing appeal in such an 
extraordinary way, ‘this town has always been 
famous for its sporting traditions. Let us live 
up to those traditions now! It is with the 
greatest possible pleasure that I offer myself as 
the first one-hundred-pound guarantor of the 
Hollywood Football Club, if the chairman 
will accept me.” 

‘““My dear lady, let me assure you that we 
appreciate this tremendous honour. We will 
accept you with the greatest possible pleasure, 
and be proud to do so!”’ 

David Gerrity had just received perhaps the 
greatest shock in his life, but he recovered him- 
self admirably. Cheer upon cheer rang out. 
Someone started to jeer, but the man was im- 
mediately hooted down. 

‘*Three cheers for——’”’ started a man, jumping 
on his chair and looking towards the balcony 
where Margery Kirkby was still standing, flushed 
but triumphant. 

‘—For the men who are going to become 
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the missing words in a deft way that won further 
applause. “Hands up, you sportsmen!” she 
added, a challenge in her voice. 

A forest of hands shot into the air. Up on the 
platform a man was rocking himself backwards 
and forwards in his chair. It was Samuel 
Hollister. 

“By the Lord Harry,” he said to himself, 
“the club’s saved !” And the water which had 
been gathering in his eyes all that night showed 
itself suddenly. 


CHAPTER X 
GIRNSLEY—AWAY 


In a private room of a newspaper office two men 
were standing overa telephone. Jimmy Dunster, 
the young sporting writer of the Hollywood 
Evening Times, had the receiver to his ear. 

“Here they come !”’ he said suddenly. ‘‘Mill- 
chester United v. Roughton ; Rangers vz. Birlton ; 
Clayton Athletic v. Willsbrough ; Girnsley v.——” 

Suddenly his whole body stiffened. He dug 
his elbow into the stomach of his companion, 
who was Samuel Hollister, and then added: 
*“Hollywood.”’ 

The football manager walked unsteadily to a 
chair some distance from the table, and sat down 
in it heavily. One word he uttered, and that 
was : 

**Ah—h dg 

Dunster wrote the names of the various teams 
on a sheet of paper, and then made a hurricane 
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“Grimes !” 

A dirty-looking boy answered the summons. 
Into his hands the journalist thrust the sheet of 
copy-paper. 

“Mr. Ringer at once, Grimes,” he said. ‘Tell 
him that he shall have half a column of com- 
ments in a short time.” 

The strange elf safely out of the room, Dunster 
turned and surveyed the gloomy face of the 
manager of the Hollywood Football Club. 

“Well,” he said jerkily, as though he were 
swallowing something in his throat, “what do 
you think of it?” 

“Girnsley !”’ Hollister’s face sank forward on 
his chest, reflecting abysmal gloom. 

““Well”—the reporter swallowed again—“‘it’s 
just about as bad as it could be, I know, but we 
must cheer up. We mustn’t let the boys see us 
depressed—you mustn’t, at any rate.” 

‘You’re a real good sort, Jimmy. Funny 
blighter, though ; you believe in this football 
club of mine as though you had ten million 
pounds tucked away in it instead——” 

“Of the hundred pounds I had to borrow!” 
put in the newspaper man. “Yes, I’m a rare 
cuss, I reckon,”’ Dunster went on. “A pressman 
is supposed to be cynical about everything, 
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especially his work. Well, Pm not. [’m just 
as crazy over football as the kids in the street. I 
love it! Hang it, I don’t mind telling you that 
I get more excitement out of football than I do 
from anything else in life !”’ 

“That’s why you write so well about it. I 
heard a whisper that you’d been offered a 
special job on the Athletic World. Good luck to 
you, Jimmy !” 

“I’m not going to take it—not this season, at 
any rate—though it’s a crib I ought to give my 
ears for. But I’m staying in Hollywood until the 
boys are out of the cup, anyway. I love a 
fight, Sam, and all the chaps in the Hollywood 
team are fighters—that’s why they'll either win 
or draw at Girnsley. But I’m wasting time; 
I’ve got to write something about how you view 
the prospects.”’ 

“Say the boys will win; that although they’ve 
had the worst luck of any team in the draw, they 
will win! I wish I were sure about it, Jimmy,” 
came the hesitant whisper. 

“Shut up! You make me tired !” retorted the 
reporter, back at the telephone. “Hallo... 
who’s that? . .. Warriner? . . . Cheer-oh, 
Ben. . . . Get ready for a nice surprise. . . . 
Girnsley, away.... Don’ttellme!... You'll 
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do a jig in that graveyard.... Yes, Mr. Hollister 
is coming out to practise that jig with you all 
straight away !” 

“I wish I had your spirits, Jimmy,” said Hol- 
lister, opening the door. 

“IT wish I had your job,” groaned Dunster, 
writing like a madman. ‘“Where’s that sable 
imp Grimes? Grimes !” 


Dick Marr was with the rest of the Hollywood 
players who awaited the telephone message 
from the Evening Times with tense eagerness. 
Thanks to the wonderful appeal Margery Kirkby 
had made at the meeting which was to decide 
whether the club should live or die, Hollywood 
was still in existence. But its condition was 
even yet critical, not to say precarious. The 
attendances at the home games had increased 
appreciably, it was true, but every man in the 
side knew that the directors were clinging with 
a gambler’s desperation to the hope that they 
would be fortunate in the Cup, the draw for the 
first round of which was being made that after- 
noon at the offices of the Football Association 
in London. 
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But to be successful in the most thrilling 
sporting competition the world has ever known— 
the Association Cup—a team must not only 
possess talent in abundance, be strong and speedy 
fore and aft, but it must also be favoured by the 
gods. 

To be drawn at home! That was the prayer 
which Ben Warriner, in common with Hollister, 
the manager of the team, and the directors so 
fervently uttered. Well did this doughty battler 
know the strength and inspiration a team fighting 
for that magic bauble, which has so little intrinsic 
value but so much honour, glory, and tradition, 
draws from the presence of its own supporters. 

To Warriner, who stood in the relationship of 
guide, philosopher, and friend to the rest of the 
Hollywood team, the news that the side had 
been drawn away from home in the first round 
was distinctly disturbing. And misfortune had 
piled itself upon misfortune in this case ; to be 
drawn away from home at all was bad luck 
enough, but to have to go to Girnsley—that 
graveyard of football hopes—was the cruellist 
fate that a malignant Destiny could have planned 
for them. 

Girnsley was a name that was both hated and 
feared. Caring little, apparently, for the First 
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believe we shall pull it off all right. AI you have 
to do is to keep your heads, not let the crowd— 
the worst crowd in the country—worry you, 
and play your ordinary game. Girnsley’s in the 
First League, but there is no comparison between 
you fellows and the Girnsley lot. But decent 
football doesn’t always win a Cup-tie. 

“It must be a matter of personal honour with 
every one of you to keep himself in the fittest 
possible condition—no drinks, mind, and as little 
smoking as you can manage. The club is still 
in avery funny state. We have one chance to put 
it on a decent footing : do well in the Cup and 
you will get the big crowds here. Boys,” added 
the manager, “we must win or draw at Girnsley 
at all costs ; if we lose we might as well shut up 
shop !” 

He walked away towards his office, leaving an 
atmosphere in which despair tried to overthrow 
determination, and failed. The feelings of the 
Hollywood players were sufficiently indicated by 
Arthur Wallis, the goal-keeper, who, throwing his 
cap hard on the ground, exclaimed passionately : 

“If a ball goes through that I ought to stop, 
I'll let all you boys punch me on the jaw; and 
the harder you hit the better I shall be pleased !” 
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Each day increased the determination of 
the Hollywood players to come out of the trying 
ordeal that awaited them with credit. The 
indifferent interest of the town itself was nightly 
flogged by Jimmy Dunster, who gave each 
evening in the sporting page of the Times par- 
ticulars from the training-camp. Whilst stirring 
up interest in the conflict, like a discreet reporter 
he did not give away any state secrets. He 
expressed himself as being delighted with 
the training methods of the manager of the 
team, 

It was in these days preceding the grim Girnsley 
game that Sam Hollister showed his real genius 
as the manager of an important football team. 
With Gunner Sage and Ben Warriner as his 
principal lieutenants, he perfected a plan of 
campaign that the hard-worked players were 
assured would stand them in good stead in the 
struggle at Girnsley. 

Hollister had been reared in that classic 
tradition of football—handed down from some 
of the mightiest sides of history—the close-passing 
game. He and Gunner Sage, the trainer, had 
taught it to the Hollywood players, and with 
nimble brains and feet they had taken to this 
style admirably. 
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For the Cup-tie with Girnsley these tactics 
were thrown overboard. 

‘“‘We must play ’em at their own game,” the 
manager said. ‘Practice slinging the ball about. 
Plenty of boot, and then run ; that’s the business !”’ 

So Hollister taught his players tear-away tactics. 
And after he had done this he, with the assistance 
of Ben Warriner, who knew the weakness and 
the strength of practically every professional 
footballer of the day, gave short thumbnail 
sketches of the men who made up the Girnsley 
team. 

Right up to the day before the side were to 
make the journey to Girnsley the manager 
worked with his men, instructing them out of 
his wonderful knowledge. 

“Now you’re as good as I can make you,” 
he said finally. ‘‘What you have to do on Satur- 
day is to remember all I’ve told you !” 


CHAPTER XI 
A CLASSIC VICTORY 


On the Friday night the Hollywood players left 
their town for the long journey to Girnsley. It 
was not until the other men had settled down toa 
quiet game of solo-whist in the corridor train 
that Marr re-read a letter which had arrived 
at the very moment he had left his lodgings for 
the station. 

This communication had come from Margery 
Kirkby, and in it she told Dick that she was kept 
indoors by a form of influenza; that she had 
asked her doctor to post her letter for her ; 
and finally Margery wished “her brave knight” 
and his fellow-players every success in the com- 
ing football battle at Girnsley. 

The girl also informed Dick that things were 
becoming increasingly difficult at her aunt’s 
house. 

Putting the missive away with affectionate 
care, Dick smilingly determined to do or die in 
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the great game which was to-take place on the 
morrow. 

Accomodation in a quiet hotel had been booked 
for the Hollywood team and officials at Girnsley ; 
and when they arrived at their destination it 
will be readily understood that, tired out by their 
long journey, every one was soon in the land of 
dreams. 

The morning opened with wind and rain. 
The latter continued in a fine shower. As 
he stood looking out of the hotel window, Sam 
Hollister shook his head and growled. 

“The other fellows’ll be grinning half-way 
down their backs when they see this rain. Holy 
Mike, what a state that mud-heap of theirs will 
be in !” 

Glancing over his shoulder at the players, who 
were finishing their breakfasts in the coffee-room, 
Jimmy Dunster, who had accompanied the team, 
not only as football reporter, but as general 
human sunbeam, allowed himself a rare moment 
of depression. 

“There certainly seems to be a sort of malignant 
fate hanging over this football club,” he said ; 
“but when things are apparently at their worst 
they generally take a turn for the good. Still,” 
he agreed, “I don’t like this rain.” 
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This view received general confirmation from 
the Hollywood players when, soon after two 
o'clock, they inspected the Girnsley ground, 
which was a mud-heap pure and simple. 

Although there was some time to go before 
the game started, the Girnsley supporters were 
already flocking into the ground, flaunting 
black-and-white favours, and armed with rattles 
and bugles, upon which they performed fear- 
somely. ‘They cared no more for the drizzling 
rain than they did for the local police who had 
tried to get them into some sort of queue out- 
side the ground, and had failed. 

“T hope to goodness we’ve got a strong referee 
here to-day,” grinned Pat Finnegan. ‘Once 
that mob starts yelling there’s no knowing what 
may happen. We shall soon see if the referee 
knows his business; he’ll be in the dressing- 
room before we go out, telling us he won’t stand 
any hanky-panky tricks.” 

At twenty minutes to three, however, when 
the teams were due to go out, the Hollywood 
dressing-room had not yet been favoured by a 
sight of the man with the whistle, and at length, 
led by Warriner, they emerged to do battle still 
without having seen the referee. 

A yell that would have done credit to forty 
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thousand Red Indians on the warpath greeted 
them. It was at once a menace and a challenge. 
This was the notorious and far-famed Girnsley 
Cup-tie ““whisper’’, and its moral effect was worth 
anything from one to two goals to Girnsley, 
according to the moral strength of the visiting 
team. 

Once started, the yell went on almost without 
interruption. Its savage exultancy ran round 
the ground like a vibrant, living thing. When 
it was seen that Darke, the home captain and 
centre-half, had won the toss, and thus had 
gained the advantage of what little wind there 
was, it rose to crescendo. 

“Play the game and don’t get rattled! It’s 
cool heads that will win to-day !” 

Shortly Warriner, his sleeves rolled up and his 
pleasant but determined face grim-set, gave his 
parting words of advice as the Hollywood 
players crossed the ground to take up their 
positions. | 

With a slight tap to Finnegan, Marr started 
the match. The character of the Girnsley game 
was seen in the next instant. Before Dean, the 
agile Hollywood outside-right, could reach the 
long, swinging pass which his partner sent out 
to him, he was swept off his legs by a brutal 
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foul. Evidently the intention of Girnsley was 
to play the man and not the ball. 

The referee blew, signalling a free kick. His 
action brought such a howl of execration raging 
round him that he visibly paled. For several 
minutes following the kick the world seemed to go 
mad ; but the ball was eventually got out of 
danger by the home team. 

Urged on by the fanatical cries of their sup- 
porters, Girnsley swept down the field like so 
many football dervishes. ,They knew every 
inch of their peculiarly shaped and treacherous 
ground, and, moreover, being used to the clayey 
nature of the soil, they kept their feet far better 
than their opponents. 

Tranfield, desperately hard-pressed, mis-kicked, 
and the ball went skidding off his usually sure 
foot for a corner. Only because Wallis, the 
Hollywood goal-keeper, possessed a stout heart 
and a cool head was the sphere got safely away 
from the resultant flag-kick. 

Brave sentinels were Bennett and Tranfield. 
Each, using entirely different methods, did 
prodigious service. A less partisan crowd than 
the yelling Girnsley maniacs would have ap- 
plauded the wonderful defensive work that the 
pair got through ; but, enraged by the manner 
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in which their forwards were repeatedly foiled, 
the crowd called upon their burly attackers 
to “Lay ’em out !” 

The first goal came ten minutes from the start. 
It was allowed, but it was perhaps the worst 
point ever passed in an important match. Lying 
rank outside, the home outside-right was 
allowed to proceed. He swung across a square 
centre. 

What followed nearly drove the Hollywood 
men mad. The Girnsley centre-forward, a 
shock-headed individual who seemed to be a 
special pet of the crowd because of the reckless 
way in which he played, long before Wallis 
could even get near the ball, rushed at the visi- 
tors’ custodian and half charged, half pushed 
him over his own goal-line. Naturally an appeal 
was at once made for a foul, but while the visitors 
were objecting to the tactics adopted by the 
Girnsley men, the ball was put into the 
net. 

“Go-al !” rose the frantic cry from all parts of 
the ground. 

And the referee, quite evidently afraid of the 
home supporters, pointed to the centre of the 
field. Guirnsley were one goal up ! 

The situation looked desperate. The enraged 
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Hollywood players threatened to get out of hand, 
when Warriner, admirable sportsman even when 
treated flagrantly unfairly said : 

“Play the game, boys! Remember that the 
referee’s decision is final. All ready, sir !”’ 

Directly from the kick-off it was seen that 
Girnsley had adopted fresh tactics. Having 
obtained the lead, they were determined to 
keep it. Not bothering about trying to add to 
their score, they packed their goal with the 
obvious intention of keeping their opponents 
out. 

The motto of Girnsley might well have been : 
“What we have, we hold!” A great football 
club they assuredly were not, but they were a 
team so grimly determined to keep the advan- 
tage which Fate and a weak referee had given 
them that they might well have broken the 
spirit of any side. 

In that time of moral and physical stress it 
was Warriner who set the example to his fellow- 
players. Untiring, he never spared himself. 
For a man of his years he showed himself a 
physical wonder, and his craftsmanship was 
equal to his energy. His fair head was every- 
where, and time after time he put his forwards 
in motion with deft passes. 
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Filled with unquenchable spirit, Marr, like 
his captain, never spared himself. He was for 
ever initiating raids. But gamely as the men 
he led responded to the call he made upon them, 
the goal for which they were striving would not 
come. Shots hit the post, cross-bar, and side- 
nets. They cannoned off other Girnsley players 
when the home goal-keeper was hopelessly 
beaten, but instead of being deflected into the 
net they curled over the line for corners which 
proved abortive. 

The attacking force had to pay the Girnsley 
price for this persistent pressure. Anywhere 
out of the penalty area the Hollywood forwards 
were unscrupulously floored. When the interval 
came, half the visiting team limped, instead of 
walked, into their dressing-room. 

In that bleak and inhospitable apartment 
Sam Hollister, the club manager, was waiting 
for them. He was almost crying with morti- 
fication. 

“You must get two next half, boys!” he 
said, waving his hands. ‘Look, here’s a tele- 
gram I’ve just had from the Mayor of Holly- 
wood—the Mayor!’ he repeated, his voice 
rising almost to a scream, “See what he 
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Great interest being taken here in Cup game. 
Wish you best of luck. 


“Don’t you see what this means?” went on 
the almost hysterical manager. “At last Holly- 
wood is sitting up and beginning to take notice 
of us! There will be a crowd to meet us at the 
station if we... Boys, you’ve simply got to 
win this game! ” 

His voice became uncontrollable, and he 
walked out of the room. 

The Hollywood players paused in the act of 
sucking “the small pieces of lemon which Gunner 
Sage, their trainer, was handing round, to look 
at each other in perplexity. They could under- 
stand Sam Hollister being strung-up, but the 
telegram from the Mayor of Hollywood—that 
was the puzzle! What had wrought this mir- 
acle? Up to then the people of Hollywood 
had presumably not troubled whether the team 
lost or won, whether it ever came back to the 
town, or whether the members of it all committed 
suicide by jumping from the train in sheer 
despair. 

“YT ain’t dreamin’, am 1?” queried Walter 
Bell, the diminutive left-winger, poking his face, 
humorously puckered, over the top of a 
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bath-towel. “The Mayor wants to know if we are 
all feeling comfortable and whether we will have 
stone hot-water bottles or rubber ones put into 
our beds when we get back! Hold me up!” 
he cried, falling on the shoulder of Big Bill 
Lennie, the inside-left. ‘I feel my heart is goin’ 
weak.”’ 

A roar of laughter greeted this by-play. Cer- 
tainly the news which the manager had 
brought the players was enough to make them 
laugh, even if the mirth was more or less 
ironical. 

“Tt’s the Cup, of course, that’s done it,” said 
Nixon, the left-half, sagely. ‘“‘People go balmy 
about the Cup even if they don’t know anything 
about football. I suppose one or two of ’em 
back home have been talking to the Mayor about 
the game here to-day, and he’s sent that wire 
just as he’d send a wire to the secretary of a 
cattle-show.”’ 

“That is as it may be, Nick,” replied Ben 
Warriner, arranging his jersey, “but the telegram 
has nearly made Hollister crazy. We've got 
to win this game if only for his sake.” 

“How do they know it can be done, Ben ?” 
grinned Tranfield. “Why, a referee such as 
we’ve got would send the man who scored off 
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the field! I tell you, he isn’t safe to be about 
without an armed guard. If ever I felt like 
jumping on a fellow’s stomach it was when that 
sawed-off loony gave that goal. It was no more 
a goal than he is a referee !” 

With that soothing smile which never failed 
to compose ruffled feelings in the Hollywood 
camp, Warriner answered the enraged de- 
fender. 

“It was the worst mistake I’ve seen in my life,” 
he confessed, “but it’s dead and done with now, 
Tran, my boy. During this half we’ve got to 
play and not jaw! Hollister and the directors 
are going to write to the F.A. about this pie 
of a ref.; but that won’t wipe away the fact that 
we're a goal down. Come on, boys !” 

When he had reached the end of the aisle 
that led to the playing-pitch, the Hollywood 
captain shaded his eyes with his hand. 

“There you are !” he said. ‘“The sun’s come 
out—there’s a sign for you !” 

It needed, however, no words from their 
captain to put the men in the scarlet jerseys upon 
their mettle. Walter Bell might joke and Tran- 
field might grouse, but these were merely super- 
ficial feelings ; the resolve deeply implanted in 
the mind of every man was that somehow or 
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other the town which had sent them its good 
wishes must not be disappointed or disgraced. 

The second half of that famous Cup-tie opened 
in a whirlwind attack by the visitors on the 
Girnsley goal. The scarlet vanguard seemed 
Inspired ; the ball went from man to man with 
bewildering brilliancy and a precision that was 
nothing short of wonderful, considering the state 
of the ground. 

Hemmed in on the touch-line, Dean hack- 
heeled to Pat Finnegan. The inside-right, with- 
out hesitation, fired beautifully across the goal- 
mouth. Although he was tackled before the 
ball had reached him, Marr managed to 
struggle forward and get his right foot to the 
sphere. 

The quick twist sent it spinning towards the 
goal. With terror in their hearts and the cries 
they were going to make strangled in their 
throats, the home crowd saw the Girnsley 
goal-keeper throw himself desperately at the 
ball. 

His long reach enabled him to get to it. But 
all he could do was to beat it down at the foot 
of Finnegan, who had closed in. Keeping off a 
burly back who tried to smash him to the ground, 
the inside-right let drive. 
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At that short distance it seemed impossible to 
miss. And yet luck was still with the home team ; 
the fiercely hit ball struck the goalkeeper’s 
shoulder with terrific force, and, although the 
custodian was bowled over, the leather itself 
swirled its way over the bar. 

“Corner !” cried the Hollywood players, and, 
much to their surprise (for they were prepared 
for anything after that first goal) the referee 
pointed to the flag. 

Dean prided himself on his corner-kicks. With 
considered judgment he took a little run, and 
then, from the impact of his foot with the ball, 
the sphere came curling in towards the goal 
with the insidiousness of a darting snake. There 
was a wild scramble in which Marr, brutally 
buffeted, took his part; but with a whirling 
punch the home goalkeeper contrived to get the 
ball clear. 

It fell on to the head of one of the Girnsley 
half-backs, who sent it farther away from the 
goal. But a short and sturdy player wearing the 
Hollywood scarlet was on the alert. Closing 
up like the great centre-half he was, Ben Warriner 
met the ball with his left foot on the half-volley, 
and sent it spinning into the right-hand corner 
of the net. The shot, which had been made 
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at a distance of fully thirty yards, was a dazzle- 
drive which left those whose eyes were keen 
enough to follow the rapid flight of the ball 
blinking. 

A groan that might have been uttered by men 
condemned to oblivion came from the Girnsley 
crowd when they saw their goalkeeper pick 
the ball from behind him and spurn it disgustedly 
to the centre of the field, where the referee was 
already pointing. 

But the Hollywood team cared less than noth- 
ing for the misery of their foes. Almost with one 
accord they flung themselves upon their well- 
beloved skipper, bringing Warriner to the greasy 
turf with the ardour of their affection. A goal 
was a priceless thing to them then, and that Ben 
Warriner should have scored it filled their cup 
to overflowing. 

They saw special significance in that shot. 
It was a portent—even, to the fanciful, a rain- 
bow in the sky—a promise that all would yet 
be well with them when the referee blew his 
final blast on his whistle. 

For it was to be counted almost as a miracle 
that the Hollywood centre-half should score. 
A football genius though he was—though he had 
ever been—since the day, now far back it seemed, 
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when he had climbed out of a coalpit to wear 
football boots for the land of his fathers—Warriner 
had never scored goals. He was the schemer-in- 
chief for the sharpshooters in front of him ; with 
head and feet he plied and purveyed such perfect 
balls that any forward with tutored toes could 
scarcely help finding the netted haven ; but it 
had never been Ben Warriner’s foot that had 
rasped the ball past the keeper. For years the 
crowds who held him in such priceless esteem 
had laughed when he had essayed a shot. True, 
the laugh had been one of affection ; but still, 
the crowd had always laughed. 

Small wonder, then, that when their captain 
flashed home such a lightning ball that a 
Buchan would have received honour for the 
deed, the Hollywood players took heart of 
grace and construed the circumstances into a 
Sign. 

But from that moment madness was loosed. 
The forty thousand spectators grouped so densely 
round the enclosure were like so many yapping 
and baying hounds, with the Girnsley players 
themselves ravening wolves. A man wearing 
the scarlet of Hollywood could scarcely look 
at the ball without being ferociously floored. 
As a result of these foul tactics, Nixon, the 
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Hollywood half-back, was so badly injured that 
he had to leave the field. 

Things went from bad to worse. The game 
degenerated from a football match into a maim- 
ing contest, the questionable tactics being used 
exclusively by one team, with the referee too 
impotent to interpose his authority. 

Yet still the visitors never quite lost their faith. 
When Lennie was pulled back to the half-line 
to help the defence, the four forwards raided 
as valiantly as before. 

Butitseemed that luck had forsaken them again. 
Shots were rained in at the Girnsley goal, yet 
the keeper dealt with them all like a man pos- 
sessed. He got to balls which it seemed impos- 
sible that any man could reach, turning them 
over the bar or round the post for abortive 
corners. 

Twice Marr broke clean through the defence, 
only to be palpably tripped in the penalty area. 
Yet, with that raging mob shouting at him, the 
referee preferred not to see. 

Time wore on. The Hollywood players limped 
between their kicks. Nixon was still off the 
field, and the other wing-half, Wrenlock, was 
in such sorry plight that he was forced to go to 
outside-right, where he could do nothing but 
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nudge a ball in to Finnegan for the latter to do 
the best he could with it. Pat, kicked severely 
on the ankle, worked like three men; but if 
the spirit was willing the flesh was also painfully 
weak in his case. 

Apart from Walter Bell, brooding discon- 
solately on the touch-line for the chance which 
seemed so long in coming, Marr was thus alone 
practically in the Hollywood front-line. He 
ached in every inch of his body, but still the white 
goal-posts before him kept his spirits braced 
and his nerves taut. 

He saw the referee glance at his watch~a 
sure sign that the end was very near—and in 
that instant, with a sharp “Dick !” Ben Warriner, 
emerging from a ruck of players, glided the ball 
forward to him. 

The centre-forward took it in his stride and 
darted ahead. Travelling at a terrific pace 
over the slippery, treacherous ground, he swung 
past the first back who challenged him, and 
pursued his way, his feet flying faster than ever. 
Instinctively he braced himself as he saw the left- 
back, a notorious plunging tackler, hurl himself 
at him. 

He evaded the man with a masterly swerve, 
but though he beat the back, he could not avoid 
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his tactics. In the moment that he realized 
he was beaten, the Girnsley left-back swung 
out his leg for the centre-forward to stumble 
over. 

For perhaps the eighth time during the game 
Marr came to earth with a thud that jarred him 
from head to feet. Yet he was up almost in an 
instant : he might have been a human, bouncing 
ball, so quickly did he rise. 

With agonized eyes he saw the ball rolling 
away from him, and the home goalkeeper, sensing 
the peril, and seeing that both his backs 
could not retreat in time, was rushing out 
after it. 

Calling upon every nerve in his tortured body, 
Marr stumbled forward, managed, before he fell, 
to head the ball out of the goalkeeper’s out- 
stretched hands, and pushed it into the yawning 
tenantless goal with a leg that seemed made of 
lead. 

He remained on the ground, which seemed 
to rock with the excitement that was eddying 
and swirling above it, for he was utterly spent. 
He did not hear the referee blow the end of the 
game immediately he had got the ball into the 
net, and the only knowledge he had that the 
Cup-tie was over was when he was picked up by 
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his frenzied comrades and carried in triumph 
from that field of mud and desperation. 

Richard Marr will probably never forget 
that moment. Scarcely a man had stirred from 
the ground; it was as though the spectators 
had been petrified with astonishment, as though 
they could not yet believe that their team— 
Girnsley, the battle-scarred Cup warriors—had 
been beaten in this the first round of the com- 
petition ! 

Yet it was true—gloriously true! Marr be- 
came acutely conscious of this when, immediately 
_ upon entering the dressing-room, Gunner Sage, 
the trainer, who combined a prize-fighter’s 
countenance with the affectionate disposition 
of a child, put both arms round the goal-scorer’s 
neck and embraced him lovingly. 

The journey home to Hollywood was a joyful 
one. It was after eleven o’clock when the train 
slowed down and finally came to a standstill 
at the platform. Tranfield, who had been 
looking out of an open window, suddenly with- 
drew his head. 

“Why,” he cried, “here’s a proper crowd, and 
no mistake! What’s up, I wonder ?” 

“You're a decent left-back, Tranny, but you’re 
sheer wood from your neck up!” scoffed 
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Nixon, who, despite his injury, was in an 
extremely contented mood. “Can’t you see 
that the local populace have turned out in their 
night-clothes to welcome back the Cup- 
winners ?”’ 

Many a true word is spoken in jest. It 
proved so in this case. Directly the players 
descended from their carriage they were be- 
sieged. 

“Splendid, boys !” ““Who scored ?” “Good old 
Hollywood !” 

These and a dozen other compliments made 
the bewildered players stare in amazement 
at first; but they quickly stumbled to the state 
of affairs ; and when nothing would content the 
crowd but that they should hoist Marr on their 
shoulders and carry him to one of the waiting 
taxis that had been summoned, the other members 
of the Hollywood team formed a mock body- 
guard on either side. 

Marr was boy enough to enjoy the experience. 
But his greatest sense of pleasure was to come. 
When home was reached at last, and he had 
sleepily paid the driver his fare, the first thing 
he noticed was a letter addressed to him lying 
on the table. It was unstamped, and had evi- 
dently been brought by hand. 
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writing. It gave another when he read the three 

words that were inscribed on the sheet of paper 
inside. They were: 


You splendid boy ! 


CHAPTER XII 
MARGERY MAKES AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


INSIDE the dressing-room the Hollywood players 
were busily engaged in their usual Monday 
morning practice—mentally digesting that fine 
sporting weekly, the Athletic World, which, as 
everyone knows, the professional footballer swears 
by. 

Practically every man in the room had his own 
copy, but most of the players were gathered 
round Pat Finnegan, the acknowledged wit of 
the team, who was reading extracts from the 
previous Saturday’s Cup-tie. 

“Listen to what the fellow says about you 
cried the inside-right, looking up as Marr stepped 
into the dressing-room. 

** *T like Marr, the new centre-forward of the 
winning team, and I do not disagree now with 
any of the somewhat fevered praise a Hollywood 
writer poured into my ears concerning him 
before the game started. Obviously on Saturday 
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he had to do his work under the greatest diffi- 
culties, but nevertheless he was able to show 
that he had all the qualities which go to the 
making of a first-class centre-forward. Holly- 
wood, the team which its own town does not 
seem to want, although it has played such con- 
sistently good football right through the present 
season, are to be congratulated upon securing 
this adroit young man’s services. Marr should 
go far.’ ” 

“Very nice !” commented the centre-forward 
when Finnegan had finished. “You ought to 
feel proud that you play alongside such a genius !” 
he went on, the mockery in his tone robbing 
the remark of even the faintest suggestion of 
“‘side”’. “‘But what’s the verdict on the team as a 
whole? That’s more to the point.” 

“ “Hollywood will possibly do well in the Cup’,” 
sing-songed the inside-right, reading from the 
printed sheet before him. ‘“ ‘It will all depend 
on how luck favours them in the remaining draw 
as to what progress will be made. But we warn 
any side against taking them too easily. Their 
League record commands respect, and their 
play on Saturday at Girnsley won general admir- 
ation.’ ” 

“Blow me if that fellow don’t know something 
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about football,” exclaimed Arthur Wallis, the 
goalkeeper—‘“even if he did forget to say that 
I’m the greatest goalkeeper in England !” 

“Go and boil your head!” rejoined Billy 
Wrenlock good-humouredly. ‘‘What would you 
do against a forward-line like the Swifts, eh ?” 

“Keep a clean goal, that I would—if I only 
thought that you could hold the left wing, Billy,” 
added the custodian, with a challenging smile. 

“‘Aren’t you fellows changed yet?” rasped a 
voice at the door. ‘Here, Sage, what do you 
think this is—a ping-pong team? Why aren’t 
these men out with the ball ?” 

It was the old Sam Hollister, and yet it wasn’t. 
The manager was carrying himself with a swing, 
and although his tone sounded as disgruntled 
as ever, there was a belying smile playing round 
his grim mouth. 

“We were just arguing what we should do 
if we were drawn against the Swifts in the next 
round,” proffered Wrenlock, while he went 
to his locker. 

“This side’s got a long way to go before it 
can talk about the Swifts,” replied the manager. 

But the Puckish god of chance must have 
laughed, for when that afternoon the names of 
the clubs who had emerged successfully from the 
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first round came out of the hat, the Swifts fol- 
lowed immediately after Hollywood. 

Not only the Hollywood team, but half the 
town could talk of nothing else but the visit 
in the second round of the side that was acknow- 
ledged to play the prettiest football in the country 
that season. 

Marr could not concentrate his thoughts on the 
match ; he had something else always prodding 
his mind. This was the continued indisposition 
of Margery Kirkby. Beyond a brief note telling 
him that she had had a relapse, and that she 
would let him know directly she was able to see 
him, he had no news to ease his fears. Day after 
day went by, with thoughts of the girl he knew 
now he loved crowding everything else out of his 
mind. 

Then, as so often occurs in life, the unexpected 
happened. One morning at breakfast a letter 
came from the girl saying that the doctor had 
ordered her to Rockborough, the neighbouring 
seaside resort, to recuperate, and that, as she 
couldn’t see Dick before she went, would he 
endeavour to run over to Rockborough as soon 
as possible. Going down to the Hollywood 
ground to report for practice shortly afterwards, 
Dick heard with excitement worthy of the 
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occasion that the manager, Sam Hollister, was 
taking the Cup team, with two or three reserves, 
to Rockborough for change of air. 

That night Richard Marr and Margery Kirkby 
sat in a secluded corner of the “‘Seaview”’ lounge. 
The house, it may be mentioned, was quite a 
decent hydro. 

“The Swifts !” said the girl. “What a game 
it ought to be! The town will never get a better 
chance of supporting its team !” 

“TI have been longing to see you,” Marr voiced, 
whose thoughts were obviously not on football. 
“TY cannot hope to tell you how I have missed 
you !” 

“I have missed you too,” Margery said ; 
“it has been very difficult.” 

“Your aunt—has she been bullying you ?” 
asked Marr quickly. 

“Well, bullying is perhaps hardly the word. 
But she has made it clear that, since I have so far 
forgotten myself as to refuse a man possessing 
the money Stopford does, she is not disposed to 
take any great interest in my future welfare. 
Oh,” added the girl, her face hardening, “she 
has proved herself utterly detestable !’’ 

“Then why stay with her?” Marr asked, 
catching hold of the girl’s hand. 
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“T must—for a time, at least. Why? Because 
I am unfortunately obliged to do so. I do not 
say that there is anything underhanded in it, 
but some time ago Mr. Stopford induced my 
aunt to invest a considerable amount of money 
in some stocks he said were bound to go up. 
Part of that money belonged to me—three 
thousand pounds—which was practically all I 
had in the world. Now that I want to leave 
my aunt, I find I cannot get my money back. 
If I could——” 

“T will get that money back for you,” Marr 
interrupted. “I will see that brute Stopford 
and make him give me a cheque for the amount. 
Don’t you see, it was a plot planned by your 
aunt and himself to get you further in his power ? 
But you won’t have any more troubles of that 
sort so long as you know me,” he concluded. 

“That sounds rather tragic—‘so long as you 
know me’ ; I wish you wouldn’t talk like that, 
Dick. Why, I don’t know what I should do 
now without your friendship.” 

Something seemed to snap inside Richard Marr 
then, and the centre-forward found himself 
talking rapidly. 

“Friendship !”” he repeated. ‘What I do for 
you, Margery, is prompted by a deeper feeling 
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than friendship! You know that—you must 
know it; your woman’s instinct will have told 
you long before this. Haven’t you been aware 
of my affection ?” 

Head held down to hide the blushing cheeks, 
the answer came faintly : 

“Perhaps.” 

“There is no ‘perhaps’, dear. You know that 
I love you—that I have loved you since almost the 
first moment I saw you! You are aware that 
if these had been old days, when I had the money 
which would have enabled me to keep you as 
you ought to be kept, I should have asked you 
before this if you would marry me. Asitis...” 

The boy waved his arms wearily in a gesture 
of despair. And then a voice at his elbow made 
him start. 

“Yes, Dick,’ it said ; ‘‘as it is——”’ 

“I’m a professional footballer, at the present 
time getting eight pounds a week, with bonuses 
thrown in for matches won or for drawn games. 
Anyone, even without a sense of humour, can 
see how absurd it is! Please forgive me for my 
temerity !” 

“The thing I shall not forgive you for, Dick,” 
returned the girl, “is for running yourself down 
to such an extent.” 
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“And one day you will marry me ?” 

A deeper blush as came the answer : 

“Yes,” 

“You darling !” cried Marr, and then looked 
challengingly hostile. 

Crossing the room towards them was the girl’s 
aunt and Fairfax Stopford ! 

“What’s that man doing here? Calling on 
you ?” he asked sharply. 

“I do not know. He realizes very well I never 
want to see him again. After that night in the 
Hollywood town hall any man who didn’t 
possess the skin of a hippopotamus would guess 
that I loathed him. Do not take any notice 
of them until they are actually here, Dick.” 

It was a feat of acting that the centre-forward 
found somewhat difficult to accomplish; but 
he managed to simulate surprise when he rose 
from his chair and looked keenly at the widow 
and her companion. 

“I scarcely expected to find you in such com- 
pany, Margery,” observed the widow with a 
barely perceptible motion in the direction of the 
footballer. 

“TY might return you the compliment, my dear 
aunt,” replied the girl in icy tones. “Mr. Stop- 
ford knows very well that I never wish to see him 
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again. In these circumstances I fail to under- 
stand why he should inflict his company upon 
me.” 

“You scarcely realize what you are saying, 
my girl!” bitterly retorted the widow. “Mr. 
Stopford heard that I was coming to Rock- 
borough to see you, and with characteristic 
kindness he offered to motor me across to this 
place. Really, Margery, when I see you be- 
having as you have been doing lately I hardly 
think that you can be in your mght senses. 
What is this young man doing here, may I 
ask ?” 

“Why,” replied the girl, with a rippling laugh, 
“he is doing what every right-thinking boy does 
who is engaged. He is spending what little 
spare time he has with me.” 

“Engaged! You surely cannot mean, Margery, 
that you have allowed yourself to become en- 
gaged to a footballer !” 

“That is just what I do mean, Aunt. Dick 
and I became engaged to-night. You are just 
in time to offer us your congratulations. I will 
excuse Mr. Stopford from perjuring himself 
to such an extent! Dick’”—to the centre- 
forward, who was glaring at Fairfax Stopford 
as though he was experiencing some difficulty 
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in keeping his hands off him—‘‘my aunt doesn’t 
believe that we are really engaged !” 

“T never thought you would so far forget your- 
self. . . a footballer . . . a common, ordinary 
footballer !”’ 

“Not a common footballer, and certainly 
not an ordinary footballer !’* said Margery 
Kirkby in exasperating mock rebuke. “My Dick 
is one of the finest players in the country.” 

“I don’t trouble what you are,”’ exclaimed the 
widow, turning to Marr, “‘but this I should like 
to know: by what right have you dared to 
presume to ask my niece to be your wife ?”’ 

“First of all, to save her from the attentions 
of an unscrupulous blackguard, and secondly 
because I am in love with her,” was the level 
reply ; “and since you seem fond of questions 
Pll ask you and your companion one: What 
have you done with the three thousand pounds 
which Miss Kirkby some time ago entrusted to 
you ?” 

“It was given to Mr. Stopford to invest for 
her.” 

‘Well, as in future I shall have the investing 
of Miss Kirkby’s money, I must ask him to refund 
that sum in the shortest possible time.” 

“I refuse to hand over money so that you can 
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swindle an ignorant girl out of it!’ Stopford 
managed to splutter. 

“We will leave the word ‘swindling’ out of it, 
if you don’t mind. Since you refuse, I give 
you due ,warning that if the three thousand 
pounds are not forthcoming within a fortnight, 
I shall take measures which will be highly un- 
pleasant for you !” 

“You threaten me?” gasped Stopford. 

“T’ll do more than that,” said Marr, with an 
icy smile; “Tl thrash you! Get out, before 
I start on it now |” 


CHAPTER XIII 
“IN THEIR STRIDE !” 


HOLLYWOOD REFUSES BRIBE 3? 
Swifts’ ABORTIVE OFFER 


THE staring headline, set up in the biggest type 
that Jimmy Dunster had at his disposal, arrested 
universal attention. Singularly enough, one 
of the growing results of the increasing interest 
which the town of Hollywood now took in its 
football team was the larger circulation of the 
Evening Times. Everyone seemed to be reading 
Jimmy Dunster’s sports page in these days. 

They read this particular article, which he had 
written at the express speed his feelings on the 
matter demanded, with such close attention 
that they did not lift their eyes until they had 
come to the end. 

Let it be said at once for Dunster that it was 
one of the most arresting bits of sporting journa- 
lism that even he had ever done. 

3 
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It has already been recorded in these truthful 
pages how, in the second round of the English 
Cup, Fate decreed that Hollywood and the 
Swifts should battle for supremacy, and that the 
conflict should be waged on Hollywood’s playing- 
pitch. It has also been said that the Swifts 
had achieved fame that season as being the pur- 
veyors of the prettiest football seen on any 
ground. 

It is necessary, however, to add something more 
to this. The Swifts had always held an honoured 
name in football, but this year they had carried 
everything before them. 

The manager of the club was an old Inter- 
national player of undying fame, and with 
infinite pains he had taught his craftsmanship 
to every member of the team. 

He must have worked like a hero; but he had 
his reward. The Swifts became the nearest 
approach to the old-time classical sides that 
modern football could show. Every man in the 
eleven was a football artist, with supermen on 
the wings and at centre and left-half. 

The directorate of this team of talent had 
smiled when they knew the result of the draw. 

“Hollywood !” they said, and smiled. 

After smiling, they drew pen and paper towards 
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them and wrote—or, at least, their secretary 
did. And this is what resulted from his 
efforts : 


We will offer you one thousand five hundred 
pounds to play the game at Turningham. We need 
scarcely point out that this 1s a very handsome offer, 
and that it will be greatly to your advantage to accept 
at. Our “‘gate’ for the match will be somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of three thousand five hundred pounds ; 
what it would be at Hollywood we do not know, but 
you never get more than six or seven thousand people 
at any of your matches, we understand. Please let 
us have an early reply. 


When Sam Hollister received this letter he 
reached out for the telephone. 

Jimmy Dunster came a-running. But when 
he had read the letter from the patronizing 
secretary of the cocksure Swifts he was angry, 
because he could not hope to do the subject justice 
that night. All football news was interesting, 
especially when it dealt with a Cup-tie, but this— 
this was a story ! 

“Going to accept ?” he asked, trying to make 
his voice sound casual. 


“Am I?” replied Hollister enigmatically, 
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at the same time hiding a grin. “What do you 
take me for, Jimmy ?” 

“A very good football manager !’’ came the 
smiling response. ‘‘In the circumstances, there’s 
many a man who would accept this offer. One 
thousand five hundred pounds and a share in a 
‘gate’ between three and four thousand pounds 
more is worth considering, especially by a man 
like yourself, who does not know where the next 
quid is coming from. 


“That’s one point of view,” went on the writer . 
quickly, before Hollister had a chance to inter- . 
rupt him. “But there’s another. Listen! If - 


you take this bribe of the Swifts, the town will 
never forgive you. You will gain about three 
thousand pounds, but your football team will 
be slated for all eternity ! 

““You’ve got a great chance here to get in solid 
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with the sports of the town. Everybody knows - 


what a wonderful side the Swifts are this year, 
and when Hollywood hears that you have refused 
this offer they will come to see the game in droves. 
How many will the ground hold ?” 

“Forty thousand, easily. But we’ve never had 
more than seven thousand. This was in the 
Wanderers’ match, when Dick Marr turned out 
for the first time.” 
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“Well, I don’t mind betting after the town 
has read the Times they’ll send a crowd thirty 
thousand strong to see the Swifts whipped !” 

“Pll leave it to you, Jimmy ; anyway, I should 
have refused the offer. I don’t like the tone of 
this fellow’s letter !°’ 

Dunster grinned comprehendingly. It was 
typical of Sam Hollister that he should try to 
camouflage his real feelings. 

But if Hollister did not like the letter, he liked 
even less the telegram which he received the 
same day as the Evening Times published the 
announcement that the match would be played 
at Hollywood. The wire, which was signed 
“Secretary, Swifts”, ran : 


You know your own business best. Shall now 
take the game in our stride. 


Nothing could bring the Hollywood manager 
relief from the choleric feelings which possessed 
him until he addressed the members of his Cup- 
team the next morning. Dancing in fury, he 
urged them by everything they severally and 
separately held sacred to win this match if they 
never did anything else in their lives. 

Waiting respectfully until he had finished his 
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tirade and appeal, Walter Bell, whose face was 
puckered more humorously than ever that 
morning, looked straight at the manager and 
sald : 

“Don’t you worry, boss! We shall win all 
all right! I dreamt it last night. The Swifts’ll 
score first, and then they'll gradually fade away 
after that. Two to one will be the score ; you 
see !”” 


“What’s that ?” snapped Lennie. He looked 
round the dressing-room querulously. 

“It’s the crowd, Bill!” said Gunner Sage, 
rushing into the room. ‘There are millions of 
"em! It makes me feel quite faint !” 

When, later, the Hollywood players went on to 
the ground it was packed with a mass of seething 
humanity, and from all around came the cry : 

‘Set ’em alight, the Robins !’’ 

As the brazen shout arose the players looked 
at each other in wonder. Hollywood had not 
only conjured a crowd out of somewhere, but 
the crowd had brought its war-cry, its battle- 
chant. 

Three minutes later, when Hollywood lined 
up to face the acknowledged most gifted team 
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in the country, every man in their ranks felt 
that he had received a great uplift. Each and 
all went into the game with zest. 

And because, no doubt, they felt that they were 
under an inspiration the Hollywood fellows played 
inspired football. It is true that the visitors 
scored first (somewhat luckily from a corner), 
but after that there was practically only one 
side in it, and that side was not the Swifts ! 
With the home half-backs keeping the visitors’ 
attacking wizards in chains, the line led by 
Marr frolicked along as though they were school- 
boys on holiday. 

Neither Bell nor Tommy Dean could be stopped. 
Their work electrified the crowd. It was fol- 
lowing a run by Dean, in which he zigzagged 
his way through the Swifts’ defence like a human 
corkscrew, that the equalizer came. A beautiful 
centre dropped on to the head of Marr, who had 
leapt high in the air to meet it. 

It was a well-directed nod, and Thompson, 
the Swifts’ custodian, did well to keep it out 
of his goal. But, pressed by the foes in scarlet, 
the best he could do was to half-punch it away, 

Waiting on the outside of the scrimmage was 
Big Bill Lennie. As the ball came out of the 
struggling mass, Lennie got in a first-time drive. 
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The journey started on the boot of the inside- 
left and finished in the far corner of the net. 

Big Bill was the stoic of the Hollywood side. 
He had never been known to show either elation 
in victory or despair in defeat. Yet, as the 
thirty thousand spectators burst into exultant 
song, Lennie, for the first time in his professional 
career, executed a sprightly war-dance to the 
centre of the field. That he accomplished this 
with three forwards and two half-backs hanging 
on to him for the best part of the way speaks well 
both for his physical condition and his good 
temper. 

It was Lennie’s match. The only other goal 
of the game, scored midway through the second 
half, also came from his foot. He, Bell, and Marr 
had been the principal figures in a movement 
that threatened disaster to the Swifts’ goal from 
the moment Warriner gave the centre-forward 
a long ground pass that Marr immediately 
“put into his pocket’. 

A centre-forward possessing a hotter head than 
Dick Marr would have essayed the final shot 
himself, but with admirable coolness he pushed 
the sphere across to Lennie, who was better 
placed, and without hesitation the big inside- 
‘left rammed home the winning goal with a ball 
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that would have broken the goal-keeper’s fingers 
ifhe had got to it—a feat whichproved impossible, 
so quickly did it flash past him. 

Desperately the visitors endeavoured to get 
on level terms; but the far-famed forwards had 
had all the heart taken out of them. Wrenlock 
had reduced the youthful Simmins, the nine- 
teen-year-old lad who was known as the “boy 
International’, to impotence by relentless yet 
perfectly fair tackling ; while on the other wing 
Nixon, dour and dogged as Fate itself} had never 
allowed Milden, the mystery man—the winger 
who could conjure with the ball as a wizard 
on the stage conjures with cards—an inch of 
rope. The left-half was like an inquisitive 
boy who wanted to see how the tricks were done, 
and his prying generally ended in the trick 
falling flat. 

So the end came, with the Swifts more soundly 
thrashed than the score indicated. Still, like 
Mercutio’s wound, it sufficed. It struck the 
crowd that way, it seemed, for when the referee 
tootled his final instruction they swarmed on to 
the field in a dense mass. 

As they felt their backs being patted by in- 
numerable hands, and perfect strangers calling 
them by pet names that they did not even know 
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they possessed, the Hollywood men realized even 
more vividly than before that out of the unknown 
a great crowd had come to do them honour. 
The wonder of it held them spellbound. 

In the office of the club a young man wearing 
thick spectacles wrote down some figures with a 
trembling hand. 

‘* ‘Gate receipts, three thousand four hundred 
and sixty-two pounds ten shillings and sixpence,’ ”’ 
he repeated as he wrote. “Say, Sam, what do 
you think of that >?” 

But Sam Hollister seemed beyond thought 
at that moment. He was leaning back in his 
chair, his pipe going well, and a beatific smile 
upon his usually grim face. 


CHAPTER XIV 
FIRE IN STUBBLE 


SET a match to dry stubble and you will get a 
flame that will leap higher every minute. Thus 
it was with Hollywood town. The victory 
over the Swifts was the match, and the rapidly 
awakening interest in Association football in 
Hollywood was the stubble. The result was a 
flame that threatened to set the whole country- 
side ablaze. 

Sam Hollister, by refusing a one-thousand-five- 
‘hundred-pound bribe from the directorate of 
the Swifts to play the Cup-game at Turningham, 
had builded better than he knew. Facts which 
had been lying dormant in the breasts of the 
local sportsmen now came to the surface. As 
in a flash of revelation the knowledge was born 
in on the town that they had a fine football team 
in their midst, and one worth supporting. 

Having defeated the most-talked-of side in the 
country, Hollywood people saw no reason now 
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why the boys in the scarlet jerseys should not 
attempt and accomplish even greater feats. 

The results column in the Evening Times showed 
that the slaughter among the “‘big fellows’ had 
been terrific. Contrary to general rule, the first 
two rounds had seen many famous teams pitted 
against each other. The Wanderers, Mid- 
chester City, Clayton Athletic had all bitten 
the dust, while insolent young men from the 
South still lived to fight in another round and on 
another day. 

When Jimmy Dunster looked out of his office 
window at three on the following Monday after- 
noon, he felt constrained to call Sam Hollister, 
who happened to be present, to gaze as well. 

“Come to see whom Hollywood is drawn 
against,” he said, jubilantly pointing to the crowd 
below, and nudging the football team manager 
in the ribs. “I shall get a dividend on that hun- 
dred quid of mine yet !”’ 

Half an hour later the crowd had drifted away, 
perplexed by a hundred doubts. 

“Birlton Idlers—away,’ they informed the 
men they met on the way. “I can’t see our 
boys beatin’ that lot, but I’m goin’ with ’em 
to give ’em a cheer, anyways !”’ 


Down at the football ground, Hollister, who 
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had driven there in a fast-moving taxi, was 
holding another inspection of the troops. 

“Another hard nut, boys,” he said; “but 
after last Saturday I reckon we'll give ’em a good 
game, if nothing else. Anyway, we have woke 
this town up properly! While I was at the 
Evening Times office with Jimmy Dunster, people 
were already ringing up suggesting that a special 
train be engaged to take along some of our 
supporters !”’ 

Marr—who, of course, had been present— 
left his chums and walked into the town. At the 
general post office he sent off a wire to Margery 
Kirkby, who was still at Rockborough. The 
telegram informed her of the result of the third- 
round draw. 

Coming out of the post office after dispatching 
his wire, the centre-forward looked with satis- 
faction at a fine yellow touring-car which was 
just leaving the pavement. He recognized the 
car as belonging to a man he particularly wanted 
to meet. 

Seven o’clock that night saw him ringing the 
bell at Levern Croft, the big house on the hill 
overlooking the town in which Mr. Fairfax 
Stopford resided. 

“Your card, sir?’ inquired the manservant 
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after the footballer had elicited the information 
that Stopford was at home. 

“T don’t want any card,” replied Marr, pushing 
his way past the astonished menial. “Just tell 
Mr. Stopford there’s a gentleman to see him on 
very particular business. Ill follow after you, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“IT can’t allow that, sir. You will readily 
understand that I cannot permit that,” quavered 
the menial. “I shall get into trouble, sir ; I shall 
reall si 

“T’ll see that you don’t get into trouble,” re- 
plied the footballer. “Just show me in to your 
master and I will explain matters quite satis- 
factorily.” 

Still looking dubious, the servant knocked 
at the door of a room, opened it, and 
said : 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” Then he silently 
vanished. 

For a moment or so Marr stood in the door- 
way, gazing at the hulk of flesh that was glaring 
at him from the depths of an immense saddlebag 
chair. 

“What the deuce do you mean by this in- 
trusion ?” 

Fairfax Stopford had risen from his chair 
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His podgy hand was fumbling behind his back 
for an electric bell. 

“Keep your hand off that bell if you want to 
avoid serious trouble,” warned his visitor, crossing 
the room, after closing the door behind him. 
‘“T have come to have a talk with you, but for 
my own sake I shall endeavour to make it as 
brief as possible. As perhaps you have realized, 
I have no particular liking for your society !”’ 

‘“‘Confound you !” blared Stopford. ‘T’ll make 
you pay for this !” 

“Funny thing you should mention the word 
‘pay’,” replied the footballer, his voice hard and 
cold, “because it is on a matter of payment that 
I have called to see you. I want your cheque for 
three thousand pounds made cashable to Miss 
Margery Kirkby, and I shall not leave this house 
until I get it. 

‘Your bluster will not affect me in the least,” 
Marr continued in the same level tone, ‘‘while 
any personal violence on your part will be 
welcomed by me; I shall be perfectly frank, 
and tell you that at once. Fora long time past 
I have itched to get my hands to you, you 
fat toad! At the same time I want to conduct 
this affair with as much decency as circum- 
stances will permit. I have a written statement 
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from Miss Kirkby authorizing me to collect 
from you the sum of three thousand pounds, 
which she entrusted to you through her aunt, 
Mrs. Horrell, and of which she has not since 
heard a word. If you will permit me to say so, 
it was a filthy trick.” 

“This is nothing short of blackmail !’’ hissed 
Stopford viciously. ‘“‘I’ll have you handed over 
to the police !” 

The footballer took a step forward, and got 
within striking distance of the man he longed 
so ardently to knock into his own _ fire- 
place. 

“I have warned you once not to press me too 
far,” he said sternly. “You talk of the police. 
Let me tell you that if I do not receive that 
cheque for three thousand pounds within five 
minutes I will myself go to the police! I think 
I shall be able to prove that if you have not 
actually misappropriated this money you con- 
spired with another person to obtain it for ends 
of your own. It has only been because I wished 
to avoid any scandal that I have come myself 
to your house to-night instead of sending 
the police. Now write that cheque, you 
hound !” 


Marr lifted his hand; but before that physical 
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menace Stopford wilted. Flinging himself into 
a chair at the table, he pulled a cheque-book 
out of a drawer. 

“Thank you,’ said the centre-forward two 
minutes later. “Now just a final word before 
I go. Miss Kirkby has asked me to request 
you not to inflict your company on her any more. 
I may add that I shall take certain steps if you 
do not consider that request.” 

“Pll get you for this—by heaven, I will !” 
cried Stopford, his vast body shaking with 
rage. 

“You talk like a bad actor,” replied Marr. 
“But then, if it comes to that, you are 
one.”’ 

How much nervous strain the visit had cost 
him Marr did not realize until he had reached 
his room and had started writing a letter to 
Margery. Then he found his hand shaking to 
such an extent that he could scarcely hold the 
pen. Yet when, after posting the letter con- 
taining the cheque, he sat down to smoke a 
soothing pipe, he was thankful that he had 
successfully resisted the temptation to strike the 
man, hound as he was. Scandal had been 
avoided, and scandal was the last thing he wanted 
associated even remotely with the girl who had 
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with such splendid bravery pledged herself’ to 
him. 

The future was very difficult to read, but, in 
any case, with three thousand pounds at her back 
Margery would be independent of the hospitality 
of her aunt. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE MAN IN THE CAP 


Crowpvep days followed. Hollywood was mak- 
ing football history, and the town which gave 
the club its name, but which formerly had 
ignored it, was caught up in a wave of breathless 
excitement. 

From the Mayor down to the newsboys who 
sold the Evening Times in the streets all Holly- 
wood tingled with pride. It was a remarkable 
revulsion of feeling—probably the most remark- 
able in sporting history. 

The men wearing the scarlet livery of Holly- 
wood had gone from success to success. While 
the whole country gaped, it smote the renowned 
Birlton Idlers hip and thigh. Three times did 
Marr and his merry men (as Jimmy Dunster 
styled them) riddle the Idlers’ defence, while, 
when the game was over, Wallis was able to show 
a clean sheet against himself. 


A football team cannot roam about in the 
207 
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Cup-ties setting the whole horde of football 
prophets by the ears without something hap- 
pening. Something happened in this case: 
England discovered Hollywood! Sedate and 
dignified directors of First Division teams started 
up in bed, grabbed the morning paper, read 
how the Hollywood forwards had played havoc 
with one of the soundest defences in the country, 
and fell back in nervous prostration. 

A Second Division side, a team that had never 
drawn more than a handful of spectators to see 
them play, behaving like this—why, it was pre- 
posterous ! Worse than that, it didn’t seem 
quite decent somehow ! 

Bombshell followed bombshell. Burlton Idlers’ 
defeat was a bitter pill for the prophets to swallow, 
for, to a man, they had plumped for the Idlers 
to win, especially as the latter had had the advan- 
tage of playing at home. 

To be a football prophet is a difficult rdle in 
the best of circumstances; but its manifest 
disadvantages are not added to by being incon- 
sistent. Having ‘started out to say that Holly- 
wood could have no chance in the Cup—why the 
quidnuncs did not stop to explain—the tipsters 
obviously had to stick to their guns. So far 
as a football critic can be expected to pray, the 
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prophets of the sporting Press prayed that some 
team would rise up and hit Hollywood an awful 
smack before their individual and collective 
reputations were totally ruined. 

In the fourth round Hollywood were drawn 
against Worlbury Rangers, a strong, robust 
First League team, whom they “‘put to bed” by 
a score of two goals to nil, Finnegan and Marr 
being the heroes of the day. 

Four wins, with never a doubt about one of 
them, and the Hollywood club were in the Sem1- 
final! They were one of the last Big Four ! 

“Incredible !” said everyone but Sam Hollister. 

The Big Four was made up of two First Divi- 
sion clubs (Hampton Villa and Kensington), one 
Second Division team (Hollywood), and one 
Third Division side (Brighthaven). 

When the draw was published—Hampton 
Villa v. Hollywood ; Kensington v. Brighthaven 
—the prejudice against the less important clubs 
was pronounced. 

Before the games were played everybody said 
that the Final would be fought out by Hampton 
Villa and Kensington, the Premier Division 
giants. 

This opinion did not find favour at Hollywood, 
either among the players or their supporters, 
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who now included practically all the sporting 
enthusiasts of the town. While the men feared 
no foe in old-gold and maroon jerseys, the locals 
said that a side that had already done so much 
could do more. 

Hollywood’s game had to be played on the 
splendid enclosure of Clayton Athletic, the 
Middleham club who had _ been knocked 
out in the second round. The distance from 
Hollywood was over one hundred and _ fifty 
miles; but this fact was laughed at by the sup- 
porters of the Second Division team, who, once 
having drunk out of the cup of glory, became 
intoxicated with enthusiasm. No fewer than 
ten thousand staunch Hollywood men and 
women announced their intention of being at 
Middleham. 

Amongst the ten thousand was Margery Kirkby. 
To Marr’s immense relief, she had made a 
complete recovery from the severe influenza 
cold which had caused her so much trouble, and 
now, living in rooms of her own, was able to 
see her lover every day. 

Coming down to the home ground the morning 
after the draw for the Semi-final had been made, 
she sent Sam Hollister into a state of nervous 
delight by announcing that it was her fixed and 
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unalterable determination to accompany the 
team to Middleham. 

‘There will certainly be many other ladies 
going,” she said, “‘but if there aren’t, you must 
look after me yourself, Mr. Hollister.” 

A flash came into the eyes of the manager. 

“Ah! IfI were only younger, Miss Kirkby !” 
he said, with a prodigious and sincere sigh. 
“But as it is, Mrs. Armitage, wife of Mr. 
Anthony Armitage, who is taking a big interest in 
the club now—as a matter of fact, he is willing 
to stand for the club up to forty thousand pounds 
—is going. I will introduce you.” 

The team, with the officials of the club and 
their wives and friends, left Hollywood on the 
Friday morning. The scene, as the train steamed 
out of the station, was memorable and unfor- 
gettable. Everyone who could spare the time, 
it seemed, was on the platform waving their 
hands and shouting, “Good luck !’ Even the 
austere stationmaster could not keep away. 
With his own hand he shut the door of the com- 
partment containing Margery Kirkby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Armitage, and Dick Marr. 

Mr. Armitage was a wealthy manufacturer. 

“I'd give almost anything to stand in your boots 
to-morrow, Mr. Marr,” he said. “To hear 
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thousands of men cheering you—why, it must 
be one of the most wonderful experiences in 
life. Certainly it is one of the things that money 
cannot buy.” 

“What you say, sir, is undoubtedly true,” 
Dick observed; “but with the pleasure 1s 
mixed a great responsibility. A tremendous 
lot will depend on to-morrow.” 

“Ah! You mean that if you win to-morrow 
Hollywood will stand a good chance of lifting 
the Cup? ’Pon my soul, if the team does lift 
the bauble, I promise you I shall be more excited 
than anyone !”’ 

Marr let the wealthy manufacturer wander 
on. When Dick had said that a tremendous lot 
depended on to-morrow’s game he had meant 
something else besides the obvious fact that by 
beating Hampton Villa Hollywood would earn 
the proud privilege of contesting the Final. The 
night before Margery had suddenly laid her face 
against his and said : 

“Dick darling, I do so hate living in rooms 
on my own, and apart from Mrs. Horrell, who 
doesn’t count now, and Stanley, who, poor dear, 
doesn’t count reither, because he is in Egypt, 
I haven’t a relative in the world. Now, I’ll make 
a little sporting bargain with you—next to one 
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thing about, the dearest wish I have in life is to 
see Hollywood win the Cup. If Hollywood does 
win the Cup, Dick, Pll marry you the next day !” 

“And if we don’t?” the centre-forward had 
questioned, his heart on fire for her loveliness. 

‘You mustn’t ask too many questions,’ pouted 
the girl. “Really, Dick dear, you’re getting 
awfully inquisitive.” 

With that—and a kiss—Marr had to be content. 
Suddenly glancing up, he found Mrs. Armitage 
looking across the carriage at him. 

“A penny for them,” she smiled. “But there, 
[ think I can guess what they were. Mr. Armi- 
tage has arranged with Mr. Hollister that you 
shall dine and spend the rest of the evening with 
us. We shall be awfully pleased to have your 
company—I mean, Mr. Armitage and myself, 
not forgetting this fascinating young person 
here”—catching hold of Margery Kirkby’s hand 
and giving it a friendly squeeze. 

“T shall be delighted to come,” replied the 
centre-forward. 

The evening was a complete success. 

“T can’t thank you enough,” Dick said some- 
what shakily to his hostess, when at ten o’clock, 
the hour at which he had promised the team 
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manager he would leave, he bade adieu to his 
friends. ‘“To-night made me think of other 
nights like this I used to spend.” 

“And you will spend many more like them, 
Mr. Marr, I feel sure,” was the gracious reply. 

As she wished her lover good night and good 
luck in the vestibule of the hotel, Margery 
Kirkby suddenly leaned towards him. 

“I’ve got wonderful news for you, Dick,”’ she 
said in a thrilling whisper. “I’m not going 
to tell you now,” she went on, with feminine 
perverseness, ‘because it might put you off your 
game. But you shall know to-morrow. Oh, 
Dick darling, I’m so happy !” And kissing her 
lover before the discreetly observing hotel porter, 
she slipped away. 

“Wonderful news !” mused Marr, as he stepped 
out into the darkness. “I wonder what Margery 
meant by that !” 

Walking onwards in the way characteristic 
of young fellows in love, the centre-forward 
did not notice a man who stepped from the dark 
entrance of a shop, and who proceeded to follow 
him. It was only instinct which caused Marr to 
swing round with the quickness of an athlete 
in training. 

“What do you want ?” he sharply demanded. 
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The street was ill-lighted and was practically 
deserted, while the man, with a cap pulled well 
down over his eyes, looked none too prepossessing 
a character. 

“Mr. Marr, ain’t it ?”? wheezed the stranger. 
“Dick Marr, the centre-forward of ’Ollywood ? 
I’ve got something to tell you about the game to- 
morrow if you'll only care to listen.” 

He came closer. 

“Get back! warned Marr; but he was too 
late. The other brought one of his hands, 
which had been kept behind his back, round 
in a sudden vicious swing. 

Instinctively Marr put up his arm to guard his 
face and head, and a short loaded stick which 
the man used as a weapon descended with a 
numbing force. 

Then, swayed by anger that rushed through 
him like a tidal-wave, the centre-forward went 
full at his foe. Smash! Struck cleanly on 
the point of the jaw the mysterious assailant 
sagged backwards. Recovering himself in a sur- 
prising manner, however, he turned swiftly and 
took to his heels. 

Still burning with fury, Marr started to run 
after him, but catching his foot in the uneven 
surface of the road, he pitched forward, 
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When he tried to rise, his right ankle was hurt- 
ing him abominably. For a couple of minutes 
he could not get to his feet. 

His anger passed, to be replaced by a feeling 
of cold dread. Suppose he had sprained his 
ankle! Suppose he could not play in the game 
on the next day ! 

As he stood, racked with pain, a taxi-cab 
prowled past. He hailed it with tremendous 
relief. 


CHAPTER XVI 
BIG BILL KEEPS HIS WORD 


SitTinc down, the man who had hobbled into 
the dressing-room with the aid of a stick followed 
the busy scene with gloomy interest. For this 
was Dick Marr’s football funeral. 

The disaster had fallen upon him with stunning 
and sickening force ; it had come like a bolt out 
of the blue, leaving a poignancy that could not 
be put into words. The medical man who had 
been called to the hotel the previous evening 
had stated what to the sufferer was already 
obvious—that Hollywood would have to take the 
field in the Semi-final against Hampton Villa 
without their usual centre-forward. 

“You'll want to know the truth, even if you 
hate the man who tells it you,” said the doctor. 
“The fact is, you won’t be able to play football 
for at least another fortnight. The sprain to 
the ankle isn’t as bad as it might have been, but 
it is quite bad enough. You’d better lie up.” 
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Marr had already told what there was to tell 
to the manager of the team, and it added remorse 
to disappointment to see the grievous look on 
Hollister’s face. 

“T wouldn’t have had this happen for a hundred 
pounds of my own money!” groaned he. “I 
must see Warriner ; this is awful !” 

The Hollywood captain was as much upset 
as the manager of the team; but the 
former took the wretched news in a different 
fashion. 

*‘There’s something at the back of this attack, 
Dick,” he said. ‘The motive couldn’t have been 
robbery, for you tell me that the fellow did 
not make any attempt to grab anything. Do 
you think Fairfax Stopford had a hand in 
it?’ he asked quickly, turning swiftly in his 
chair. 

“IT don’t know,” replied Marr. “I wouldn’t 
care to lay a charge like that against a man unless 
I had some pretty sure grounds to go on. All Il 
know is that I feel I could strangle the hound 
who did it; you can guess how I had wanted to 
play to-day, Ben. It’s like letting my own chums 
down.” 

“Don’t you worry about that, boy,” returned 
the captain. “We all feel as sick about your 
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tough luck as you do yourself. And everyone 
of us is going to put an extra bit into it, so that 
cancheer youup. I intend probing to the bottom 
of this business. Pat Finnegan says he’s willing 
to swear that he saw Stopford in Middleham last 
night. Seems funny, doesn’t it? Anyway, I’m 
going to get in touch with a pal of mine who'll 
soon find out what there is to find out. If 
Stopford put that hooligan up to knock you out, 
heaven help him !” 

Warriner’s words came back to Dick as, later, 
he watched with sad eyes his comrades putting 
the final touches to their appearance before 
taking the field. 

At that moment, catching Marr’s glance, the 
Hollywood captain crossed to the injured 
man. 

‘“My pet sleuth is on the trail, Dick,” he said, 
with grim humour. “I ought to know some- 
thing by the time the game’s over.” 

“You boys ready?” asked a man at the 
door. 

“All ready, sir,’ replied Warriner. ‘Come 
on, lads, we mustn’t keep the referee wait- 

Big Bill Lennie, who had been chosen to 
lead the attack in the absence of Marr, was 
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hind. 

“Leave it to me, Dick boy,” he said, with 
suspicious gruffness. “All I can Ill do, with 
perhaps a bit more for your sake !”’ 

And, jaw firm-set, stoical Bill Lennie walked 
from the room. 

For a few moments Marr sat still. This was 
the bitterest hour he had ever known. His 
injured ankle twitched and his arm throbbed ; 
but these physical pains were meaningless to 
him compared with the mortification he felt that 
in its greatest need he had failed the team. 

“Gheer up, Dick !’ 

Looking humorously lugubrious himself, Sage 
entered and came over to the centre-forward. 

“I ought to be on the bench,”’ said the trainer, 
“but I felt I’d like to give you a hand so far as 
the stand. I guess Miss Kirkby will be waiting 
for you, Dick.” 

Recalled to himself, Marr rose awkwardly and 
put a hand on the broad shoulder of the friendly 
trainer. 

‘“You’re a good fellow, Gunner. I ought not 
to let you take all this trouble, you know.” 

Sage sniffed. He tried to speak, and sniffed 
again. Then: 
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“Because a bloke’s ordinary and got a mug 
like mine ain’t any reason why he can’t have his 
likes and dislikes, is 1t >’ he inquired belligerently. 
“And when I say I like you, Dick, I means 
it! Go steady, now; that’s a nasty bit 
there.” 

From her seat in the great grandstand Margery 
Kirkby presently saw the pair appear. Her 
sensitive, appraising glance took in the almost 
affectionate care that the trainer was taking 
of his injured forward, and her heart went out to 
Sage. Intuitively she read what was passing 
through the mind of the trainer. 

Sympathy is a magic quality. It heals any 
wound. Margery could see sympathy reflected 
in the face of the trainer of the Hollywood Club, 
and she felt herself beginning to thrill. 

This sensation increased until she found herself 
trembling. A murmur of excitement had swept 
through the crowded grandstand as, her face 
a-flush, she stood up to guide Dick to the place 
next to her—a seat which, in the most sporting 
manner imaginable, a local follower of the game 
had offered to vacate directly he gathered that 
the young lady next to him was a friend 
of the incapacitated Hollywood centre-for- 
ward. 
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“That’s Marr, the regular Hollywood centre- 


forward.” ... “Yes, he’s famous; only been 
playing a short time, too.” . . . “So good-looking, 
isn’the?’... “Quite a gentleman !”... “Oh, 
quite!” ... “It’s a great pity he’s not out to- 


day ; they say he is such a pretty player.” ... 
“‘Pretty—rot ! He’s jolly dangerous near goal, 
if that’s what you mean !”... “Yes, frightfully 
rough luck!” ... “Dll bet the kid would give 
his ears to be out in front to-day !” ... “Hallo, 
they’ve started !” 

These fragmentary sentences, coming from 
all quarters, and uttered by both men and women, 
were spoken as quietly as good taste in the cir- 
cumstances demanded ; but Margery’s ears caught 
them—trust a girl to hear what people say about 
her lover ! 

As Dick dropped down beside his sweetheart 
he felt his hand being squeezed. 

“Let it console you, dear,”” whispered she, “‘to 
know that you are so famous and so popular. 
When the blackboard went round the ground 
stating that you were injured and couldn’t play, 
the crowd groaned. I heard them. A great 
many of them must have come here specially to 
see you.” 

“Charming flatterer |’ said Marr; but the look 
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of despair had gone for a moment from his face, 
banished by the cheering words. The next 
moment it was back again. 

“If Hollywood loses to-day, I feel that I shall 
never be able to forgive myself !’’ he muttered 
tensely. 

“T could kill the wretch who did it!... Oh, 
Dick, the referee has given a penalty against 
us !”” 

The man with the whistle was pointing to the 
fatal spot. 

The Villa inside-right took the kick. He 
placed the ball carefully and drove home a shot 
that Wallis had no possible chance to save. 
Then the pent-up feelings of the crowd found 
expression. 

“Tt was purely accidental,” said the man 
behind Dick and Margery. “The ball struck 
the back’s arm; he made no more attempt to 
handle it than I did !”’ 

Marr felt his own feelings fade away in his 
sympathy with George Bennett, the Hollywood 
right-back, who had been so_ unjustifiably 
penalized. 

Gripped by a sense of this early disaster which 
had come to his team, Dick Marr moved restlessly 
in his seat. 
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The ball was taken to the centre of the field, and 
from that moment the scarlet-jerseyed warriors 
played like men possessed. Misfortune had 
come the way of Hollywood too often for its 
players to crumple beneath another blow from 
Fate. Instead, they strove more valiantly than 
before. 

Even though the forward-line was disjointed, 
they swamped the Villa defence. So furiously 
did Lennie and the other inside men play that 
the opposing backs became desperate in their 
attempts to clear their lines, kicking into touch 
directly danger threatened. 

‘Why, we're all over them!” exclaimed a 
jubilant Hollywood supporter, pomting to the 
red-and-white favours that he wore with obvious 
pride. 

It was a true word. But ability in football, 
as in other things, is not everything. Even 
determination can be thwarted by _ luck. 
The Hampton Villa backs and goalkeeper must 
have each put a horseshoe inside _ their 
shirts, for they managed to keep their charge 
intact, even though they were palpably over- 
played. 

There seemed a certainty that the Villa would 
be still in possession of their amazingly fortunate 
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lead at half-time, when Pat Finnegan whipped 
the ball out to his partner. 

A flash of scarlet, and Tommy Dean was away! 
Feinting to continue a lightning course to the 
flag, he suddenly swerved and cut clean in for 
goal. The Villa left-back endeavoured to charge 
him off the ball. The shoulders of the men met 
in a clash that lifted both off their feet; but it 
was the Villa man who went reeling to the turf 
afterwards. Tommy Dean darted on the ball 
once more, and, in what seemed the same action, 
shot. 

Stanley, the Villa goal-keeper, said afterwards 
that he was unsighted ; that the right-back rush- 
ing across the goal-mouth obstructed his view of 
the ball; but with every possible respect for a 
great goalkeeper, it is safe to assume that even 
if his vision had not been interfered with, Stanley 
would not have been able to save the shot. The 
ball streaked into the net at such a pace that the 
greater portion of the crowd did not know what 
had happened until they saw the netting at the 
back of the goal violently agitated. 

Ding-dong went the fight in the second half. 
Hampton Villa may have played the cleverer 
football, but their skill in tracing patterns on the 
turf took them nowhere. They weren’t getting 
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any more goals; Bennett and Tranfield, not 
to mention Ben Warriner, who was the most 
conspicuous figure on the field, saw to that. 

Toiling like a Trojan, Big Bill Lennie was 
always prominent in raids on the Villa goal. 
Shot after shot from his foot flashed by the up- 
rights or over the bar. 

Just as it had seemed that the Villa would 
lead at half-time, so, as the minutes fled by, did 
it appear equally certain that the dour struggle 
would end in a draw. 

With five minutes to go, the referee signalled 
a free kick for Hollywood. With deceptive 
quickness Warriner glided the ball to Lennie, 
who, after a scintillating corkscrew run, shot, 
and had the great disappointment of seeing 
the leather just scrape the cross-bar and fly 
over it ! 


But Lennie kept his word! The re-play took 
place on the Wanderers’ ground on the following 
Thursday. Dick Marr was in the stand, and 
Margery Kirkby was again sitting by his 
side. 

Playing once more at centre-forward, Lennie 
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got the only goal of the match with a fine cross- 
drive after a dribble which he started just inside 
his own half. Immediately he was lost to sight, 
submerged by the rest of the Hollywood players, 
who fell on him in a body. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HOLLYWOOD SITS IN COUNCIL 


Tue Hollywood team were sitting in council. 
They were conferring on the campaign they should 
pursue in the English Cup Final, which was due 
to be played the next day but one. 

In a few swift weeks Hollywood had achieved 
greatness and the fame which always accompanies 
it. Some bright youth with a passion for striking 
headlines had styled them the “Cocks of the 
North’’, and the title had stuck. 

The fourteen players had just returned from 
their special training at Rockborough, where 
ball practice had been judiciously mixed with 
sprinting and sharp walks at intervals during 
the day. 

Ben Warriner, the captain, was speaking. 

‘What you boys have got to keep on saying 
to yourselves,” he advised, “is that this Final is 
a cinch for Hollywood—that you’re the better 
team, and that you’re bound to win. If you 
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go on dinning that into your heads you’ll believe 
it, and that’s what I want you to believe. Con- 
fidence carries more weight in a Cup Final than 
in any game. Both sides are nervous, of course— 
well, you could hardly expect anything different 
from that ; but don’t forget this : the side which 
is less nervous than the other is pretty certain 
to get the first goal. And you don’t want me 
to tell you what it means to get first pop home 
in the Final ! 

“Most of the papers are tipping Kensington 
to win by a clear couple of goals. Don’t let 
that worry you! Haven’t we been tipped to 
lose every game we've played in the Cup? 
And haven’t we won, all the same? ‘The 
team without supporters’ they have called us, 
but, by gosh, there’ll be the whole of the North 
of England and a big bit of the Midlands at the 
Final. They'll be wearing the good old red and 
white, and be shouting for us, boys—don’t 
forget that! The side that hasn’t any sup- 
porters—eugh ! London’ll wake up on Saturday 
morning and find the streets choked with 
"em ! 

“Not many of you boys know much about 
Kensington except that they stand third in the 
First Division table, so I’m going to run over the 
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men once more. Millington is a fairish goal- 
keeper, but he is nothing more. He has a habit 
of running out of his goal—which 1s a tip for you 
_to remember, Dick. 

“Harvey and Bennison are two strong backs, 
but give me George Bennett and Len Tranfield 
any day. Both of these Kensington men like 
to show off by using their weight, but when 
you get close up to them they’re not so sure in 
their kicking. Play close to them, you forwards ; 
that’s the tip I give you. 

“McNair, Lee, and Hulme are good halves. 
Like the backs, they’re big, and they know how 
to tackle. Kensington always did believe in 
getting big ’uns, and when the teams come out 
Hollywood will look like a lot of kids playing 
their fathers. But Kensington won’t frighten us 
off the ball,’’ taunted the centre-half, who, on a 
day six years before, had reduced three of the 
finest forwards that had ever worn the thistle 
of Scotland to sheer impotence, even though 
he was overweighted and barely reached his 
opponents’ shoulders, 

“The danger is coming from Dell, the Kensing- 
ton centre-forward, and the left-wing pair, Crosby 
and McKie. But that will be Billy Wrenlock’s 
job and mine. 
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“If Kensington play the team which is in the 

papers to-day, we shall be on top of them at the 
end. Big Bill, you must do the grafting. Whip 
it out to Walter, and then, Dick boy, you’ll 
‘have to keep your head cool. Don’t forget 
that Millington likes rushing out to fist centres 
away. That’s all, boys ; so long, until we meet 
on the train !” 


The Hollywood team had arrived in London. 
They had put up at a big hotel in Bloomsbury 
the night before the final was to be played. 

On the Saturday morning, after breakfast, 
Marr was told that someone wished to see him. 
He went to the hotel door, and seated in a motor- 
car he caught sight of Margery Kirkby, with 
her inseparable friends, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Armitage. Dick was at the vehicle’s side in a 
moment. 

“I simply had to see you, Dick, to wish you 
good luck and good shooting,” said Margery, 
her eyes sparkling with excitement. Leaning 
out from her seat, she added: “I’ve got simply 
wonderful news for you after the match !” 

“This wonderful news is getting a habit with 
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you,” gently scoffed the centre-forward. ‘You 
told me that before the Semi-final, but when 
I asked you what you meant, you put me 
off.” 

“Because I realized I had spoken too soon, 
dear,” was the reply. “But now everything’s 
settled, isn’t it, Mr. Armitage ?” 

“Quite settled,” replied the latter, beaming 
on the young footballer. “Come to us after 
the match, and we will tell you all about 
it.” 


Inside the splendidly appointed dressing-rooms 
of the Wembley Stadium, the Hollywood players 
were preparing for the supreme contest of their 
careers. Twenty minutes before, in mufti, they 
had walked on to the beautiful turf of the arena, 
watching enormous crowds rushing to take their 
places. 

Now, as they put on finishing touches, they 
all seemed strung-up and anxious. In their 
eyes was the look men wear on the eve of a great 
adventure. 

But when ready they were a magnificent 
group of athletes in their new scarlet jerseys, 
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spotless white knickers and red-topped stock- 
ings. 

A well-built man wearing a black skull-cap 
came in at the door. He crooked a finger at 
Ben Warriner, and the Hollywood captain crossed 
the room and went outside. 

““Who’s that ?”? Bell asked the left-back. 

‘The referee—Horton. The best man in the 
country. Thank goodness, we’ve got a good 
ref. to-day. What did he want, Ben ?” inquired 
Tranfield, as Warriner reappeared. 

“Called the Kensington captain and me to- 
gether. Said he was depending on our support 
to have a clean game. I told him my boys 
never played any other kind ofgame. He grinned 
then: said he knew that, but when men were 
nervous they sometimes forgot themselves. 

“Now, boys,” went on the Hollywood captain, 
“in two minutes we shall be out there. Until 
I give you the word, play to Walter Bell. He’s 
got the weakest half and back against him. You 
quite understand, Tammy,” turning to Dean, 
“and you, Pat ?” 

“What you say goes, Ben,”’ replied the inside- 
right. 

“Keep cool, remember you’re the better team, 
and play the ball, not the man,” said the 
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captain, giving a final tug at his jersey. “All 


ready !” 

Carrying the practice-ball, Warriner led the 
way from the dressing-room on to the field. 
Hollywood were followed a few moments later 


by the Kensington men. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FINAL 


WEMBLEY Stadium was packed almost to suffo- 
cation. A tense air hung round the immense 
enclosure. With a gusty cross-wind blowing 
and the sun high in the heavens, much depended 
on the way the coin fell. The Kensington 
skipper could ill conceal his delight at his success 
in guessing the spin. After waving his arm he 
ran back to his comrades, jumping like an un- 
disciplined schoolboy. 

There was a feeling of quiet composure in the 
Hollywood camp. Each man took up his position 
without fuss and without betraying any vexation 
of spirit. 

Straight from the kick-off Big Bill Lennie, 
feinting to give to his right-wing, had drawn the 
Kensington defence. Then, with three men 
almost on top of him, he had slung the ball out 
to Walter Bell, who was standing well away 
from the opposing right-half. 

285 
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Like a meteor, the little winger flashed down 
the touch-line. Harassed by Harvey, the right- 
back, he was not able to swerve in and centre, 
but, gaily mocking the burly defender, who looked 
big enough to eat him, he sped on. Then Bell 
swung his good left boot. It was a marvellous 
centre. The ball came over as squarely as 
though it had been shot from a gun, and almost 
as fiercely. 

Right across the goal-mouth it hissed, to find a 
resting-place at the foot of Tommy Dean, who 
had raced up to meet it. Getting it under instant 
subjection, Dean fooled one opponent, and then 
passed to his partner. 

Pat Finnegan, in the moment of being charged 
off the leather, swept it across to Marr. 

Heavy breathing behind him told the centre- 
forward that Big Bill Lennie was in close attend- 
ance. Marr could not shoot himself, as the 
Kensington centre-half was his watching shadow. 

As the ball came to him, he raised his foot 
as though he meant to trap it. But he never 
touched the sphere. This manceuvre was for 
the discomfiture of his opponent, who imme- 
diately turned to the right to get in the way of 
the shot which he deemed was imminent. 


The trick worked admirably. Foiled, the 
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Kensington centre-half was not able to turn 
quickly enough to dispossess the inside left, 
who, spying daylight between the Kensington 
goalkeeper and the far goalpost, crashed in one 
of his favourite drives. 

It was beautiful marksmanship. The ball 
flicked the near side of the post and ricochetted 
into the net, the goalkeeper standing helplessly 
the while. 

Delirium followed! The cohorts. from Holly- 
wood were in the seventh heaven of delight as 
the ball was taken back to the centre of the 
field. 

The first goal in the Cup Final is a deficit that 
the other side must speedily wipe off, otherwise 
it will sprawl, an ungainly shadow, over them 
for the rest of the half. 

Shocked and stunned, Kensington set about 
their business. ‘They hurled themselves at their 
Opponents with an earnestness that bordered 
on the reckless. Yet they kept within the bounds 
of fair play. 

It is rarely that a Cup Final produces mes- 
meric football. ‘There is so much at stake ; the 
tenseness is too unnerving to allow for that. 
This game was no exception. 

But what the contest lacked in craft it made 
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up for in thrilling episodes. There was, for 
instance, that nerve-racking moment when McKie, 
weaving a way past Bennett, found himself 
with only Wallis to beat. 

The Hollywood custodian left his lair so as 
to narrow the target. Before he could reach 
the forward and endeavour to dispossess him, 
McKie had tried his luck with a tremendous 
kick. Leaping high in the air, Wallis brought 
off a sensational bit of work. The groping fingers 
of his outstretched left hand touched the ball 
and sent it higher. Falling back, the goalkeeper 
caught the twisting ball as it fell as deftly as a 
stage juggler catches a spinning plate. 

In that instant the oncoming winger charged 
desperately at Wallis. In his endeavour to evade 
the other’s attentions the goalkeeper slipped, 
but, flinging himself to one side, he wriggled 
clear, jumped to his feet, and punted the ball 
safely into touch. 

It was closely following upon this that Marr 
broke clear from his attendant watchdog, and, 
dribbling a few yards, lunged out heavily to the 
left, where Walter Bell pounced upon the sphere 
as a dog upon a bone. 

Tricking his half-back by neatly side-stepping 
him, the outside left commenced another of those 
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mesmeric dribbles which had already won him 
hysterical endearment from the wearers of the 
red and white. Right to the flag he wriggled 
and wormed, and then, hemmed in by foemen, 
and having only a square foot or so in which to 
manoeuvre, he drove over a dropping centre. 

Like a stag, the Hollywood centre-forward 
leapt high to head it, and only by a desperate 
plunge had the Kensington goalkeeper been able 
to save his charge from another downfall. 

Yes, thrills were plentiful! Once the Kensing- 
ton captain, taking a free kick from thirty-five 
yards out, drove in a shot which, keeping low, 
doubled Wallis up in pain. Squirmingly the 
Hollywood goalkeeper got clear of the forwards 
who rushed at him as he held the ball ; butso hard- 
pressed was he that he was mighty glad to sling 
the sphere round the post for a corner. The 
resulting kick landed the leather behind. 

As if to compensate matters, Pat Finnegan 
took a pass from Tommy Dean and swished the 
ball against the Kensington cross-bar with a 
thud that made the whole structure quiver. 
Always dogged, with many bright patches that 
brought the mighty concourse of almost hysterical 
spectators to their toe-tips in doubting fear, 
went the game. 
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Hollywood were keeping their lead; they 
outgeneraled and outplayed their opponents in a 
way that was a revelation to those to whom they 
had formerly been but a name and not a team. 

Men in the crowd were already looking at 
their watches, and there were but five minutes 
to go to half-tume when the many thousands 
of Hollywood supporters received a cold douche. 
Before the bewildering fact could be believed, 
Kensington had equalized ! 

It happened in this manner : McKie, the most 
dangerous raider wearing the blue jersey of 
Kensington, blazed another trail along the left. 
Wrenlock unfortunately slipped at the moment 
of tackling, and when the Southern winger centred 
the ball caught Bennett’s shoulder and bounced 
impishly away for a corner. 

No one could deny that the flag-kick was a 
fine effort. The ball was placed with great 
accuracy, and it curled into the goalmouth 
Just inside the near post. The crowd saw Wallis 
raise his right fist to punch it away, and then, 
with one accord, a swarm of Kensington players 
swept across the ground and hugged McKie 
in their delight, what time Wallis, wishing the 
earth would swallow him up, was groping for 
the ball at the back of the net. 
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Amid the deafening babel raised by the pre- 
dominating Kensington supporters, a sympath- 
etic counter-roar was set up by the Hollywood 
partisans when it was seen that Ben Warriner 
was patting his disconsolate custodian on the 
back. 

Bitter as was his chagrin, the Hollywood 
skipper absolved Wallis of much of the blame. 
Although the goalkeeper had shaped perhaps 
too confidently at the ball, it was the vilest 
possible luck that he had been beaten. At the 
very moment that he touched the ball a gust of 
wind carried it beyond his grasp. It was for all 
the world as though a malicious windsprite had 
puffed out its cheeks and blown a blast for the 
discomfiture of the men of Hollywood. 

The mad music of the jubilant Kensington 
supporters continued after the game had re- 
started. A goal to them was a goal, no matter 
how it was obtained. What cared they for the 
agony of mind of the man standing, white-faced 
and shaking, in the Hollywood goal? Nothing ! 
The scores were equal ! 

So half-time came, with the spoils one goal 
each. Although all the rest of the team were 
his personal friends, Wallis felt afraid to face his 
comrades. 
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He would have lagged behind if the two backs 
had not waited for him. 

‘T feel I could kick myself, boys !”’ he groaned. 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Tranfield fiercely. 
“You can’t do the impossible, can you? That 
ball was twisting like a snake !”’ 

Inside the dressing-room, as outside, it was 
the same: the rest of the Hollywood team com- 
miserated with their goalkeeper instead of blaming 
him. The men had been through too much 
misfortune not to bear with each other. 

Gruelling as the pace had been, they were all 
twitching to get out again. That unexpected 
equalizer had nerved rather then depressed them. 

And while Gunner Sage rubbed them down, 
the telegraph wires were buzzing with the news 
that honours were easy at half-time in the great 
conflict. 


CHAPTER XIX 
JOY IN THE END 


HoLLywoop were the first out after the interval, 
and the deep impression their work had made 
on the crowd was shown by the volcanic cheers 
with which they were greeted. 

Then followed the Kensington team, and after- 
wards the re-start, with every eye glued on the 
ball, each heart filled now with hope and now 
with bitter dismay as the game swept from one 
end of the pitch to the other. 

Five minutes from the commencement of the 
second half the vast crowd was swaying violently 
from side to side in its excitement. 

The Hollywood men swept down the field 
time after time with nerve-tingling precision. 
The sleek-haired, well-groomed boy in the 
centre was like a coachman nursing four spirited 
bays, so finely did Marr control the Hollywood 
attack. His comrades responded to his lightest 
“touch” ; they seemed to share his inmost 
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thoughts. How the cheers volleyed out as 
repeatedly he set the line going with masterly 
passes that displayed his footballing gentus. 

Yet, for all the craft and the thrilling cunning 
that the Hollywood forwards showed that they 
had in their tutored toes, no goal came. ‘The 
cross-bar shivered, the uprights quivered, but for 
ten more minutes—while they could do every- 
thing else, it seemed—the Hollywood forwards 
failed to score. 

During this time of torment the Kensington 
backs adopted the tactics of harassed men. The 
ball might have been red-hot, so quickly did they 
spurn it away from them. ‘The very sight of an 
oncoming Hollywood forward was enough for 
a Kensington defender to kick instantly into 
touch. 

After the right-back had done this twice, the 
cohorts wearing the red-and-white ribbons lifted 
up their voices in one long howl of discordant 
triumph. 

“You've got *’em beat, the Robins!” they 
chanted. 

Indeed, it seemed that Hollywood had; yet 
it is one thing for a team to show the cleverer 
football, and another to get the goals which 
stamp them officially as being the better side. 
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Marr was inimitable. He initiated attack after 
attack, but still no success came. 

Then, by one of those kaleidoscopic changes 
so often seen at a football match, Kensington 
got away. The ball was slung across from wing 
to wing. ‘There followed a dropping centre, a 
meeting head, and before Wallis had grasped 
what had happened the sphere was in the 
net ! 

One down! Hollywood were not disheartened. 
From the moment the ball was restarted, Ben 
Warriner hurled himself into the game with 
an energy that drew all eyes and served as 
an inspiration to every other man in the 
team. 

The scarlet-jerseyed raiders, led in irresistible 
fashion by a young man whose usually well- 
groomed head was now a ruffled mass of streaming 
black hair, did everything but score. After 
taking the ball clean through the defence, the 
inside forwards could not complete their task. 
Both Pat Finnegan and Big Bill Lennie shot over 
when admirably placed. Marr himself was 
not so much to blame; three times he drove 
hard for goal, and each time Millington, the 
Kensington goalkeeper, saved in sensational 


fashion. 
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The pressure on the Kensington goal continued 
to be relentless. For fifteen minutes the ball 
was not out of the London team’s territory. 
Tranfield, with Bennett covering him, stood 
on the half-way line. 

The crowd was roused to frenzy time after 
time by the bewildering brilliance of the Holly- 
wood forwards. But nothing except a goal 
could relieve the sense of anxiety that half the 
people felt. 

“Give us a goal,” they said in effect, “and we 
won’t worry any more. Once on level terms, 
you'll win in a canter. There’s only one side 
in it.” 

But those who were wagering among themselves 
as to which of the Hollywood forwards would 
get the eagerly desired goal were hopelessly 
out in their calculations. 

Standing near the half-way line, Tronfield 
shouted a confident “Right! His foot smote 
the ball with terrific force. 

It was indeed a prodigious kick. The sphere 
rose higher and higher, looked like sailing over 
the cross-bar, and then, caught in the toils of 
the wind, dropped. 

The crowd saw Millington, looking dazed, 
throw up an arresting hand; but in that moment 
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the ball slipped over the top of his fingers into 
the net. 

The scene which followed defies description. 
No pen could hope to do justice to the madly 
joyous pandemonium. Men seized each other’s 
hats and flung them high in the air in utter 
abandonment ;_ perfect strangers shook one 
another’s hands with all the fervour of old friends 
who had unexpectedly met in some distant 
land. Beaming face turned to beaming face, and 
swore that this was a beautiful world in which 
no wrong could be done. 

It was amidst this jubilation that the game was 
restarted, with ten minutes left in which to 
decide the issue. 

But although, with the scores level once more, 
neither side could be said to have any advantage, 
it was plainly seen that Kensington was the team 
that had its back to the wall, and was battling 
with all the doggedness of thoroughly desperate 
men. 

In striking contrast were their opponents. 
A weight had been lifted from those scarlet 
shoulders, it seemed. Lightheartedly the Holly- 
wood men strove to live up to their title of “Cocks 
o’ the North”. Frolicsome as schoolboys, they 
set about getting that winning goal. 
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Amid the tumultuous cheers of the crowd 
the short and sturdy figure of Ben Warriner 
emerged clear of a host of blue-garbed opponents. 
He had the ball at his toes. 

Cleverly giving the dummy to an antagonist, 
he sent Finnegan a perfect ground-pass. The 
inside-right swept it out to the wing. Tommy 
Dean described a complete circle round a harassed 
half-back who lunged at him futilely, and then 
lifted the ball to the centre with a precision that 
made the crowd hold its breath. 

Marr, with the mind of a strategist, guessed 
that he would be more useful outside the inevitable 
scrimmage than in it. He waited, keen-eyed but 
cool-headed, in the fringe of the mélée. 

A Kensington back booted the ball clear at 
last. ‘The passage to the goal was thinned of its 
defenders. The Kensington supporters took heart 
and breathed again. 

But the leather had gone to Nixon, who lobbed 
it back once more. 

It came breast-high to Marr. The centre- 
forward was standing with his back to the 
Kensington goal, for he had been anxious to see 
where the ball went. 

Without waiting to turn, he let the sphere 
strike his chest, and then, to the unspeakable 
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amazement of the spectators, with a marvellous 
overhead kick he shot for goal ! 

He did so on the inspiration of the moment. 
A second before he had seen the referee hastily 
consulting his watch ; the precious minutes that 
remained for play were flying. Only a supple 
leg and foot could have sent the ball volleying 
back in that surprising manner. Millington, 
in the Kensington goal, stood petrified with as- 
tonishment. Too late he sprang at the weirdly 
propelled leather ; with his hands not nearer 
than six inches, it flashed past him into the 
net. 

A few minutes later sporting England received 
the news with incredulous wonder that Hollywood 
had won the English Cup. 

While the information was being telegraphed 
to all parts of the country, a black mass of people 
scampered madly across the ground towards 
the great towering grandstand. 

In the shadow of it they saw England’s King, 
as true a sport-lover as any of his loyal subjects, 
shake hands smilingly with Hollywood’s captain. 
His Majesty said a few words, and Warriner 
motioned Dick Marr to come forward. 

The centre-forward flushed to his ears. He 
was conscious of bowing his head, of having his 
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hand firmly shaken, of hearing a voice, cultured, 
regal, and yet friendly, say: ‘A wonderful 
goal! I congratulate you most heartily. It 
has been a great enjoyment tome....” But of 
all else the happened in that, the most 
memorable five minutes of his life, he had no 
recollection. 

It was not until, utterly worn out with physical 
fatigue and mental strain, he found himself in 
the spacious dressing-room with his comrades, 
that he could bring himself to believe the game 
was actually over and that Hollywood had 
won. 

The sight of Pat Finnegan prancing proudly 
round and exclaiming, “I’d give my ears to be 
in Hollywood to-night, boys !’’ recalled Dick 
to himself. The glorious fact was true! Sud- 
denly he longed to see Margery Kirkby. 

The door opened, and a crowd of men in mufti 
came into the room. They were headed by 
Sam Hollister, his face radiant with joy. By 
his side was a man whom Marr recognized at 
once—the manager of the Kensington Club. 

‘The manager of the Kensington Club wants 
to be introduced to you, Dick,” said Hollister. 
“Mind he doesn’t shoot you for getting that 
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A twisted smile curled over the thin lips of the 
other, 

“T want to congratulate you,” he said, turning 
to the centre-forward, “on being so lucky,” he 
added. “Let me see, don’t I know you ?” he 
went on. 

“You ought to if you don’t,” replied Marr 
briskly. “You turned down my application 
to play for you last November, and you’ll never 
get another chance. Ifyou will excuse me I want 
my bath.” 

The three-quarters of an hour that followed 
were charged with unforgettable emotions. The 
dressing-room was thronged with visitors. They 
represented all classes, from sporting writers to 
Members of Parliament. They all made a point 
of congratulating the scorer of the winning goal. 

These felicitations became increasingly em- 
barrassing, but it was with a feeling of vivid 
pleasure that the young centre-forward found 
himself shaking hands with a grizzly-haired 
young-old man who looked at him with pride. 

“Ah, that last kick of yours was a grand one, 
Dick !’ exclaimed Johnny Bell, the man who had 
first suggested to Marr that he should become 
a professional footballer. 
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The platforms on either side of Hollywood 
Station were black with people. The approaches 
were absolutely besieged by others not so fortun- 
ate, all eager to catch a glimpse, if not of the train 
whose engine was draped in the beloved red and 
white of Hollywood, at least of the men whose 
football craft had made the name of the town 
ring throughout the English-speaking world. 

In a specially barricaded portion of the plat- 
form the Mayor of Hollywood—white whiskers, 
nose-glasses, and chain of office all complete— 
beamed, in company with his councillors, upon 
the winners of the English Cup as they stepped 
from their carriages. 

“Mr. Warriner, and other members of the 
Hollywood Football Club,” started the chief 
magistrate of the town, “it is with the utmost 
pleasure that I, in the name of Hollywood, 
welcome you back after your memorable triumph 
at Wembley. All England is sounding your praise 
to-day, and I want to let you know that we, the 
citizens of Hollywood, are proud of you. As a 
concrete proof of this, I am going to ask your 
manager, Mr. Samuel Hollister, if we may expect 
the pleasure of your company at a celebration 
banquet to be given to-night at the town 
hall.” 
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Small wonder that Hollister, in accepting the 
invitation, smiled a trifle ironically. Small won- 
der was it that the players followed his example. 
A few months back, and they were the outcasts 
of the town. Now the mayor of the town was 
telling Sam what wonderful fellows they were ! 


The girl came closer. With her head on her 
lover’s shoulder, she whispered : 

“TY am willing to keep my promise, Dick. You 
won the Cup for Hollywood ; well, old boy, you 
shall have your reward. That is, if you haven’t 
changed your mind ?” 

“Changed my mind! Sweetheart, I may 
commit many sins in my future life, but I can 
safely swear that ceasing to love you will not be one 
of them. Still, except for that talk with Mr. 
Armitage, I might have hesitated; yet it would 
have been for your sake ifI had done so. I want 
you to believe that, dear.”’ 

“Silly boy!” replied the girl; but the look 
in her eyes showed that she was glad he had 
said what he had. “I should be proud to 
marry the finest centre-forward in England,” she 
added. 
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Half an hour later they stood in the drawing- 
room of the house from which Margery Kirkby 
had fled because she found life in it intolerable. 
A hard-featured woman was listening while 
Marr spoke. 

This is what he said : 

“I have called to inform you, Mrs. Horrell, 
that to-morrow Miss Kirkby and I intend to be 
married by special licence. As her nearest relative 
in England we should both like you to be present. 

“Y know what your feelings are about the 
proposed union. If I may say so, without undue 
offence, you had planned for your niece to marry 
Mr. Fairfax Stopford. But that was not possible. 
In the first place, Margery did not love the man ; 
and in the second place he has proved himself 
to be a blackguard.” 

“What proof have you that Mr. Stopford 
is not an honourable man?” inquired Mrs. 
Horrell. 

“Some proceedings at the local police-court 
next week will, I think, furnish those proofs,” 
replied the footballer. “Mr. Stopford is being 
prosecuted at the instance of an equally well- 
known resident of Hollywood, Mr. Anthony 
Armitage, with being concerned in a violent 
assault upon me a month ago at Middleham. 
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The prosecution has not rested with me; the 
matter has been taken out of my hands by the 
directors of the club.” 

“And do you think that, as an ordinary 
professional footballer, you will be able to keep 
my niece in the station to which she has been 
accustomed ?” sneered the widow. 

This time it was the girl who made reply. 

‘‘Dick has just been offered the post of secretary 
to Mr. Anthony Armitage,” she said. “The 
salary is quite sufficient for our needs, being 
eight hundred pounds a year. You seem to 
forget, aunt, that Dick was an honours man at 
his university, and that he learnt something else 
at Oxford besides the way to play football !” 

The secret of Marr’s appointment to his new 
post had been zealously kept ! 

‘And your brother ? Does he approve of this 
splendid match ?” asked the widow, again with a 
sneer in her voice. 

Opening her vanity-bag, Margery pulled out a 
cablegram. 

“Stanley is delighted !” she said. “You can 
read what he says for yourself : 


“Go to it! If I were a girl Pd marry old Dick 
myself !—Stanley.”” 
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Defeated, the widow still stood her ground. 

‘What is to become of me ?” she said in mock 
SOrrow. 

“Why not marry Fairfax Stopford ?” inquired 
Margery Kirkby, taking her lover’s arm. 


THE END 
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The Golden Flower (12th | The Carolinian (60th | 
Thous.) Thous.) | 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


—continued 
The Chronicles of Captain 
Blood (13th Thous.) 


The Hounds of God (40th 
Thous.) 

The Minion 

The Romantic Prince (35th 
Thous.) 


The Sea-Hawk 
Thous.) 


The Snare (152"d Thous.) 

The Tavern Knight 
(109th Thous.) 

The Trampling of the 
Lilies (295th Thous.) 


(192"d 


- G. SARASIN 
Lady and Leader 


W. SAVI 

A Man’s a Man 

Crashed (35th Thous.) 

Everlasting Fraud 

Idol Worship 

The Beauty Market (47th 
Thous.) 

The Power of Love (9th 
Thous.) 


HENRY SCHUMACHER 


Nelson’s Last Love 


| MAY SINCLAIR 


Anne Severn and the 
Fieldings (14th Thous.) 


History of Anthony 
Waring (5th Thous.) 
Tales Told by Simpson 
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The Intercessor and Other 
Stories 

The Rector of Wyck (15/4 
Thous.) 


DOUGLAS SLADEN 


Eve, An Artist’s Model 


FREDERICK SLEATH 


Green Swallows 


ANDREW SOUTAR 


Dear Fools 

Delilah of Mayfair (3rd 
Thous.) 

Not Mentioned 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


City in the Sea (roth 
Thous.) 

Gél of the Golden Reef 
(13th Thous.) 

Golden Ballast (70th 
Thous.) 

House of Crimson Shadows 
(16th Thous.) 

Ocean Tramps (13th 
Thous.) * 

Stories East and West (6#/ 
Thous.) 

The Chank Shell (8%) 
Thous.) 

The Gates of Morning 
(16th Thous.) 

Toto (8th Thous.) 

Vanderdecken 








JOSEPH STAMPER 
Less than the Dust 


H. M. STEPHENSON 
The Missing Partner 


B. STERN 
Pantomime 
See-Saw 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
Three Farms (10th Thous.) 


Cc. T. STONEHAM 
The White Hunter 


MAY SUTHERLAND 
A Question of Loyalty 


FRANK SWINNERTON 

Brood of Ducklings (6th 
Thous.) 

Coquette 

On the Staircase 

Shops and Houses 

Sketch of a Sinner (6th 
Thous.) 

Summer Storm 

September 

The Casement 

The Happy Family 

The Merry Heart 

The Young Idea 

The Three Lovers 


} AELFRIDA TILLYARD 
Haste to the Wedding 


| ARTHUR W. UPFIELD 
| A Royal Abduction 
Sands of Windee 


G. 





H. A. VACHELL 

A Woman in Exile (15th 
Thous.) 

Change Partners 
Into the Land of Nod 
Out of Great Tribulation 
The Fifth Commandment 
Virgin (13th Thous.) 










LOUIS VINCENT 
Woman-Proof 








EDGAR WALLACE 
The Coat of Arms 


The Green Ribbon (26th 
Thous.) 


The Lady of Ascot 
The Orator (84th Thous.) 










PEGGY WEBLING 
Strange Enchantment 







ARTHUR WEIGALL | 
The King Who Preferred 
Moonlight (5th Thous.) 







REBECCA WEST 


Harriet Hume 
Thous.) 






(11th 







EDWARD WOODWARD 
Midas Monkhouse, M.F.H. 







DOLF WYLLARDE 


The Lavender Lad (rots 
Thous.) 


CURTIS YORKE 













A. J. ALAN 
Good Evening, Everyone 
(14th Thous.) 


REX BEACH 
Don Careless (oth Thous.) 
The Mating Call (390th 
Thous.) 


E. F. BENSON 
Dodo Wonders 





(16th 


Guests (12th 
s. 
Pharisees and Publicans 
(12th Thous.) 
The Inheritor 


URSULA BLOOM 
An April After (9th Thous.) 
Fruit on the Bough 
Gossamer Dream 
Pack Mule 
Passionate Heart 
Secret Lover 
Tarnish (gtk Thous.) 
The Judge of Jerusaiem 
(372 Thous.) 
The Pilgrim Soul 
To-morrow for Apricots 


1 CHARLOTTE M. BRAME 
, A Dark Marriage Morn 

A Shadowed Life 

A Nameless Sin 

A True Magdalen 

At the Eleventh Hour 


HUTCHINSON’S 
BLUE STAR LIBRARY 


2/6 net 


In Crown 8vo, with good selling wrappers 










Heiress of Hatton 

Trene’s Vow 

Kate Dormer’s Romance 

Lady Alden’s Vow 

Lady Ethel’s Whim (54th 
Thous.) 

Struggle for a Ring 

The Duke’s Secret 

The Mystery of Colde Fell 

The Perils of Beauty 

The Perils of Love 

The Queen of Edgemount 

The Story of Two Pictures 

The Tragedy of Lime Hall 

Thrown on the World 
(rogth Thous.) 

Woman's Error 


KATHERINE NEWLIN 
BURT 
Hidden Creek (12th Thous.) 


ROSA N. CAREY 
Mollie’s Prince 

JOHN CHANCELLOR 
Frass (5th Thous.) 


ISABEL C. CLARKE 


It Happened in Rome | 
(18th Thous.) 


MARIE CORELLI 


Open Confessions (15th 
Thous.) 




























SIMON DARE 

A Beggar Man Came (5th 
Thous.) 

If The Tree Fall 

Orchard Bloom 

Spring Morning 

The Cloth is Woven 

The Jagged Rim 

The Splash of a Wave (6th 
Thous.) 

The Unrisen Moon (1s? 
time published) 

Those Others 

Where No Wind Comes 


. M. DELAFIELD 
The Chip and the Block 
(10th Thous.) 
The Optimist 
The Suburban Young Man 
(7th Thous.) 


ETHEL M. DELL 
The Knave of Diamonds 
The Rocks of Valpré 
The Way of an Eagle 


JOSEPH DELMONT 
In Chains (9th Thous.) 
The Seven Houses (4th 
Thous.) 


CONAN DOYLE 
The Land of Mist 


1 PHILIP GIBBS 

Age of Reason (437d Thous.) 

Helen of Lancaster Gate 
(18th Thous.) 

Venetian Lovers (28th 
Thous.) 


ANTHONY GIBBS 
The Elder Brother (oth 
Thous.) 
| MABEL BARNES 
GRUNDY 


Pippa 


CECIL FREEMAN: 
GREGG 
A Brazen Confession 
The Murder on the Bus 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Queen of the Dawn (50th 
Thous.) 


ROBERT HICHENS 
The Last Time (13th Thous.) 


VERE HUTCHINSON 
Sea Wrack 


Cc. J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE 
Abbs—His Story Through 
Many Ages (5th Thous.) 


HELEN PROTHERO 
LEWIS 
As God Made Her (32nd 
Thous.) 
The Peepshow 
Thous.) 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
Poor Relations 


W. B. MAXWELL 
Great Interruption | 
We Forget Because We | 

Must (16th Thous.) 


JOHNSTON MCcCULLEY | 
The Flaming Stallion 


EMMELINE MORRISON 
Gilderthorn 
Grey and Gold (16th Thous.) 
Jack River’s Wife (43rd 

Thous.) 
Lone Wood 
Shellan’s (oth | 
é Thous.) Z : 

ae pi h’s Guests 17th | 


"Ht the Tide (20th | 


(15th 


Secret 





= 


Ny ee ere 


te a ara 


GEOFFREY MOSS 


New Wine (30th Thous.) 

Sweet Pepper 

Whipped Cream 
Thous.) 


TALBOT MUNDY 


Black Light (7th Thous.) 
Caves of Terror 
Gup Bahadur (5% Thous.) 
Jimgrim (5¢h Thous.) 
King, of the Khyber 
Rifles (17th Thous.) 
Ramsden (11th Thous.) 
The Eye of Zeitoon (11th 


(36th 


Thous.) 

The Hundred Days (9th 
Thous.) 

The Ivory Trail (11th 
Thous.) 


Woman Ayisha 
W. H 


When Trails Were New 


NETTA MUSKETT 
The Flickering Lamp 
The Open Window 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


A Deal With the Devil 
(13th Thous.) 


GENE STRATTON- 
PORTER 
Tales You Won't Believe 
(10th Thous.) 


ALLEN RAINE 


A Welsh Singer (572nd 
Thous.) 

On the Wings of the 
Wind (294th Thous.) 

Queen of the Rushes 

Torn Sails 


KATHLYN RHODES 
The Golden Journey (30th 
hous.) . 
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H. M. RICHARDSON 
The Rock of Justice (6%; 
Thous.) 
The Temple Murder (5th 
Thous.) 


ELIZABETH ROBINS 
The Secret That Was 
Kept (10th Thous.) 


RAFAEL SABATINI 
The Nuptials of Corbal 
(25th hous.) 


MARGARET BAILLIE- 
SAUNDERS 
Green Sanctuary 


E ® Ww. SAVI 


The Maker of Dreams 
(19th Thous.) 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
King Coal 


ANDREW SOUTAR 
An Island for Two (9th 


Thous.) 

House of Corbeen (7th 
Thous.) 

Leopard’s Spots (8th 
Thous.) 


Pagans (12th Thous.) 
Pursuit (9th Thous.) 
Silence (8th Thous.) 
Some Fell Among Thorns 
The Devil's Triangle 
The Green Orchard 
Worldly Goods 
Thous.) 


T. STONEHAM 
Shaitan 
ANNIE S. SWAN 

A Bitter Debt (ro4ih 

Thous.) 

A Son of Erin (91st Thous.) 
A Victory Won 
Mrs. Keith Hamilton, M.B, 


(10th 


Cc. 


Se uma eaate nieneida 
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| NETTA SYRETT 
| 


As the Stars Came Out 
Julia Carroll 

Lady Jem 

One of Three 

The Path of the Sun 

The House in Garden 


Square 


LOUIS TRACY 


Diana of the Moors (5th 
Thous.) 

Flower of the Gorse (5th 
Thous.) 

Number Seventeen (5th 
Thous.) 


ROBERT HUGH 
BENSON 


A Winnowing (59th Thous.) 

By What Authority ? (35th 
Thous.) 

Come Rack ! Come Rope ! 
(74th Thous.) 

Dawn of All (54th Thous.) 

Initiation (45th Thous.) 

Loneliness (64th Thous.) 

Lord of the World (25th 
Thous.) 

None Oth:r Gods (64th 


Thous.) 
Oddsfish (54th Thous.) 
Richard Raynal: Soli 
Par es fea 

e Average 

Thous.) 
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The Postmaster’s Daugh- | 


ter (5th Thous.) 


F. E. VERNEY 


The Man With the Black 
Patch 


EDGAR WALLACE 


The Flying Fifty-Five 
(364th Thous.) 


ARTHUR WEIGALL 


The Young Lady From 
Hell (8th Thous.) 


DOLF WYLLARDE 


They Also Serve 





HUTCHINSON’S 
NEW 2/6 NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, with attractive picture wrapper 


The Conventionalists (55th 
Thous.) 

The Coward (64th Thous.) 

The as s Achievement 
(35th Thous.) 

The Light Invisible (30% 
Thous.) 

The Mirror of Shalott (sth 
Thous.) 

The Necromancers (47th 
Thous.) 

The Queen's Tragedy 
(30th Thous.) 
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The Sentimentalists (30% | 


Thous.) 


ANDREW SOUTAR 


Strange Bedfellows 


